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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
No. I. 


«“ And the Lord God took the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress 
it, and to keep it. And the Lord God 
commanded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”—GeEn. il. 15—17. 


In a preceding lecture, our at- 
tention was directed to the creation 
of the world, with its inhabitants 
and various productions. We have 
seen our own species eminently dis- 
tinguished in the scale of creatures 
—made but a little lower than the 
angels—formed after the image of 
God, in knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness-—united, male 
and female, by the tender ties of 
conjugal affection, and invested 
with dominion over the numerous 
tribes of inferior creatures that in- 
habit the land, the sea, and the air. 
We will now contemplate this hap- 
py couple, as the objects of Heaven’s 
special regard, as the primitive pa- 
rents of mankind, and as consti- 
tuting one of the parties to the co- 
venant which God condescended to 
form with the human family, then 
existing in, and represented by 
them. 

Our readers will recollect what 
was stated in our first lecture— 
that Eve was made on the same day 
with Adam, i.e. on the.sixth day of 
the creation week, (as is evident, 

Vou. I. 














chap. i. 17, “male and female cre- 
ated he them,”’) though the particu- 
lar circumstances of her creation, 
for reasons already mentioned, are 
not to be met with in the narrative 
of Moses, earlier than the 21st verse 
of this 2d chapter. They are both, 
therefore, to be considered as pre- 
sent, and equally concerned, in the 
main transactions, related in that 
portion of sacred history which we 
are now going to examine. 

The critics have been exceeding- 
ly puzzled to find the place, assign- 
ed as the original residence of our 
first parents. This is a topic on 
which fancy has been indulged to 
an unwarrantable extent. And 
some, weary of the search, and not 
being able to fix on any definite 
spot, bearing all the geographical 
marks of the earthly paradise men- 
tioned by Moses, have been tempt- 
ed to conclude, that, by the garden 
of Eden is meant, in scripture, the 
whole field of nature, every part of 
which must have been a paradise, or 
place of delight to man, while he 
retained his innocence, and held 
fast his integrity. But the scriptu- 
ral account seems, obviously, in- 
tended to convey the idea of loca- 
lity. No person, perhaps, ever read 
the account seriously without re- 
ceiving that impression ; and, in re- 
gard to the most important facts 
and doctrines of the Bible, our first 
impressions are very likely to be 
correct, especially if we read with 
an honest desire to know the truth, 
and not with a view to find support 


for a preconceived opinion, or a fa- 
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vourite hypothesis. The place is 
supposed to have been selected on 
the third day of the creation week, 
when the water was drained off, and 
the land was prepared for vegeta- 
tion. The description of it by Mo- 
ses, begins at the 8th verse, and 
ends at the 14th, inclusive, chapter 
2d. “And the Lord God planted 
(or, as the place may be rendered, 
had planted,) a garden, eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed.’ This land 
of Eden was a province in Asia; 
and it is said to have lain eastward, 
in regard to the place where Moses 
was when he wrote his history. Dr. 
Shuckford, and other respectable 
writers, believe it to have been a 
country of considerable extent, and 
that it lay north of the Gulf of Per- 
sia, some twelve or fifteen degrees 
east of Jerusalem. ‘“ We are of 
opinion,” says Calmet, in his Cri- 
tical Dictionary of the Bible, “that 
the country of Eden extended into 
Armenia, and included the sources 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Phosis and 
Araxes.”?” And a country, by this 
name, is several times mentioned, 
by inspired writers, in after ages ; 
so that we cannot doubt its exist- 
ence, whatever difficulty we may 
find in ascertaining its relative po- 
sition. See Isaiah, xxxvi. 12; 2 
Kings, xix. 12, 13; Ezekiel, xxvii. 
23. Out of this land of Eden, Mo- 
ses informs us, there went a river 
to water the garden; and from 
thence it, 1.e. the river, was parted, 
and became into four heads; and 
he gives us the names by which 
these four heads or streams were 
distinguished in his time: viz. Pi- 
son, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphra- 
tes. The first is said to have com- 
passed Havila, a * of country 
abounding in gold and precious 
stones; obviously a province in 
Arabia, known in modern geogra- 
phy by another name. The second 
river is said to have compassed or 
touched upon the land of Ethiopia, 
er, more properly, the land of Cush 


—a tract of country east of the | 
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Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea. The 
third, generally allowed to be the 
Tigris, mene | on the east of Assy- 
ria. The Euphrates is well known 
—and it is often mentioned, in 
scripture, as the great river. The 
fact appears to be this. The Tigris 
and Euphrates have their sources in 
or near the mountains of Armenia. 
They run southward, in distinct 
streams, to within no great distance 
of the once famous city of Babylon, 
where they form a junction, flowing 
on, for several leagues, in one chan- 
nel; then they separate, and empty 
into the Persian Gulf, by two 
mouths, known, in Moses’ time, by 
the names Pison and Gihon. The 
river of Eden was the union of 
these waters; and, of the four heads 
or streams into which it was parted, 
two lay‘north, and the other two 
south of the garden, which was, 
probably, situated east of the great 
channel, and not far from a town 
now called Bassora. 

This garden appears to have been 
well supplied with a rich variety of 
shrubbery, and such fruits as were 
wholesome and palatable. “ And 
out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight and good for food.” 
Two trees are particularly mention- 
ed, viz. the tree of life, and the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil ; 
which will fall under our notice 
again, in their proper place and 
connexion. Suffice it to remark 
here, that the former seems to have 
been so called, because it was an 
instituted sign or emblem of that 
life and felicity which man was to 
enjoy so long as he continued faith- 
ful and obedient to his Creator; 
and the latter received its name 
from its being appointed as a test 
of his reverence for the will and 
authority of Heaven. 

Thus much for the local situation 
of this first and finest plantation 
that ever adorned the face of na- 
ture. Its climate was a charming 
medium between the extremes of 
heat and “cold; its air bland; its 
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soil fertile; its waters perennial, 
and its fruits abundant and deli- 
cious. Milton, in his “ Paradise 
Lost,” gives us the following inimi- 
table picture of its natural beauties. 


“A happy rural seat of various view. 

Groves, whose rich trees wept od’rous 
gums and balm ; 

Others, whose fruit, burnish’d with golden 
rind, 

Hung amiable; (Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only) and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them, lawns, or level downs, and 
flocks, 

Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flow’ry lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 

Flow’rs of all hue, and without thorn the 
rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling 
vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently 
creeps 

Luxuriant. Meanwhile, murm’ring waters 
fall ‘ 

Down the slope hills, dispers’d, or in a 
lake 

(That to the fringed bank, with myrtle 
crown’d, 

Her crystal mirror holds,) unite their 
streams. 

The birds their choir apply. Airs, vernal 
airs, 

Breathing the smell of fields, and groves, 
attune 

The trembling leaves, while universal 
Pan, 

Knit with the Graces, and the Hours in 
dance, 

Lead on the eternal Spring.” 


“« And the Lord God took the 
man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” 
Even in a state of innocence, and 
amid the richest profusion of the 
bounties of Heaven, it was not good 
for man to be idle. Here, says the 
bounteous Lord of the soil to the 
first man, here is a field well adapt- 
ed to produce a plentiful increase ; 
take possession, cultivate it, take 
care of its fruits, and enjoy them. 
What useful lessons, relating to 
both worlds, are to be met with in 
the Bible! It is profitable for in- 
struction and correction in all 
things. Man is endowed with ac- 
tive powers, to the end that they 
may be exercised. And the dili- 











gent exertion of these powers is es- 
sential to our happiness, due to our 
species, and required by the law of 
nature. Activity marks, alike, the 
character of the bee, the ant, and 
the angel: nor can any of the hu- 
man family, possessing capacity and 
the means of employment, be inno- 
cently idle. An early habit of in- 
dustry is one of the best natural 
preventives of disease, ennui and 
sin, that can be devised. It was 
judged useful to our first parents in 
paradise, and there can be no ra- 
tional doubt, that the redeemed of 
the Lord find employment in hea- 
ven, suited to that high and holy 
stage of our immortal existence. 
But man is to pursue his busi- 
ness, and exercise his faculties, both 
physical and moral, under a sense 
of his dependance on, and obliga- 
tions to, his Creator. Every intel- 
ligent creature receives his bein 
under a law, and under the obliga- 
tion of that law he 1s held for ever, 
whether he acknowledges and lives 
up to it, or not. The moral law, or 
that law of the Creator which is de- 
signed for the government of intel- 
ligent creatures, is the imperishable 
bond that connects the moral king- 
dom of Jehovah in all its parts, and 
holds both men and angels respon- 
sible to Him who made them, and 
who has, of course, a right to pre- 
scribe their duty. Under this law, 
Adam and Eve received their exis- 
tence, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that some duties were enjoin- 
ed upon them by divine authority, 
wisely chosen and happily calcu- 
lated to keep them mindful of their 
obligations to the munificent Au- 
thor of every good and perfect gift. 
Of this sort was the observance of 
the weekly Sabbath; which was now 
instituted, as we are informed in 
the third verse of this chapter:— 
« And God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it;’’ that is, set it 
apart—distinguished it from other 
days—appropriated it to devout 
and holy services exclusively, and 
premised a blessing on those who 
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should observe it im a thankful and 
religious manner. Some persons 
have strangely fancied that the 
Sabbath was not to be observed, till 
the giving of the law at Mount Si- 
nai. But, if it was not intended to 
be observed till two thousand five 
hundred years after the creation, 
why was it instituted so early? 
That it was instituted on the se- 
venth day of the creation week, and 
the first day of Adam’s life, is as 
plain, in the passage just cited, as 
language can make any thing. And 
the fact of its appointment, in the 
beginning, shows that it was to be 
sacredly kept from the beginning; 
just as the fact, that the precept 
concerning it is placed in the deca- 
logue, or summary of the moral law, 
as written by the finger of God and 
promulgated by the ministry of Mo- 
ses, leaves us no room to doubt that 
the religious observance of it will 
be obligatory on mankind to the 
latest generation. The change of 
the day, from the seventh to the 
first, at the resurrection of Christ, 
does not, in the least, affect the 
principle of the ordinance, which 
demands the seventh part of our 
time to be devoted to God and the 
concerns of religion. Our first pa- 
rents, no doubt, obeyed the law of 
the Sabbath, agreeably to its spirit 
and design; keeping it as a day of 
holy rest—acknowledging the wis- 
dom and power of the Creator, as 
displayed in the works of his hand, 
—and offering him their grateful 
praises for all the tokens of his 
goodness with which they were sur- 
rounded. Let us imitate their pious 
example. To us the Sabbath com- 
memorates not only the creation, 
but, also, the redemption of the 
world. And although the insti- 
tution originated in the sovereign 
authority of God, yet is it so clearly 
benevolent in its bearing on both 
man and beast—so benign in its 
influence on public morals and ge- 
neral happiness, that, one would 
think, the common principles of hu- 
manity would prompt all men to re- 











gard it with reverence, and to give 
it the weight of their ‘nfluence and 
unqualified approbation. 

But the most interesting point of 
light in which we can contemplate 
the primitive parents of our race, is 
that of their being a party to the 
covenant which God was pleased 
to enter into with the human family, 
then existing m and represented by 
them. It would not comport with 
the design of these lectures, to go 
minutely into the discussion of any 
topics in systematic theology. But 
this is a subject which lies at the 
foundation of revealed religion ; 
and, perhaps, we should not pass it 
over without some special notice. 
That such a covenant, as has just 
been mentioned, did exist between 
God and man, seems evident from 
the frequent references made to it 
in the New Testament. The doc- 
trine has, indeed, been maintained, 
with some modifications, by the 
great body of Christian divines, in 
every period of the church; and it 
is believed that the passage of sa- 
cred scripture now at se us, teaches 
it in terms which cannot be other- 
wise explained, without destroying 
their consistency, and perverting 
their obvious import. “ And the 
Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat; but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Here is, we 
think, the substance of a covenant, 
though not in a very extended or 
explicit form. There is, first, a 
condition proposed, viz. obedience 
to a prohibitory command, “ thou 
shalt not eat of it ;”’ secondly, a pe- 
nalty, in case of disobedience, 
“thou shalt surely die; and, third- 
ly, a promise of life and happiness 
implied, consequent, on the fulfil- 
ment of the condition. ‘The whole 
was propounded by God ; and when 
propounded, man could not, right- 
fully, refuse to acquiesce in it, be- 
cause he was bound, by the law of 
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lis nature, to yield obedience to his 
Creator, in every instance. He 
would readily perceive, therefore, 

that the covenant would impose no 
irksome obligation upon him, .what- 
ever advantages it might secure to 
him and his descendants, in the 
event of his faithful compliance 
with its condition. And that he 
did, in fact, acquiesce, is made per- 
fectly plain in the sequel of the sa- 
cred history. The tree of life ap- 
pears to have been the seal or me- 
morial of this covenant; the fruit 
of which was doubtless eaten, by 
Adam and Eve, with religious So- 
Jemnity and thanksgiving. We 
have a remark or two to make on 
the penalty annexed, and to be in- 
flicted, in case of man’s disobe- 
dience. It is important to under- 
stand its import. It is expressed 
in language somewhat equivocal : 

“In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.”’ It is death, 
and that in a very extended and 
awful sense—temporal and spiri- 
tual; which would, of course, be 
eternal, were there no remedy pro- 
vided. But there is a remedy: and 
on those who accept it, the second 
death, or death eternal, can have 
no power. ‘l’o suppose that nothing 
more than temporal death is meant, 
would be to make the word of God 
of no effect; for Adam did not die 
that kind of death, the day that he 
ate of the forbidden fruit—he con- 
tinued in this life more than nine 
hundred years after he became a 
sinner. But, spiritually, he did die, 
and that immediately. He was fill- 
ed with shame—lost communion 
with God—was driven from para- 
dise, and prohibited the fruit of the 
tree of life. Whether the blessings 
of the covenant would have been 
enjoyed for ever in this world, or 
whether, in case of Adam’s fidelity, 
he and his posterity would have 
been removed, in due time, to ano- 
ther state adapted to a higher stage 
of existence, are questions which | it 
were vain to agitate; for they are 








questions of mere curiosity, on } 


| which the scriptures are silent. Ac- 
cording to God’s glorious plan of 


| grace, this world was meant to be 
| but the vestibule of the world to 


come, and all conjectures about 
what it might have been, on another 
plan, are baseless visions. 

But were the descendants of 
Adam included in this covenant? 
So we are taught from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Bible; ‘and 
we verily believe, that right reason 
has no solid objection to bring 
against the doctrine. Paul, the 
apostle, in his epistle to the Ro- 


| mans (ch. v.) tells us, that “by one 


man’s offence many were made sin- 
ners—and that through the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all to 
condemnation.” The apostle, here, 
manifestly alludes to the covenant 
of which we have been speaking. 
And it seems to us, that no one 
who is tolerably conversant with 
the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets, and. of Christ and his apos- 
tles, can hesitate to admit that the 
following answer to a question in 
our catechism, is founded on scrip- 
tural authority: “ As the covenant 
was made with Adam, not only for 
himself, but for his posterity, all 
mankind, descending from him by 
ordinary generation, sinned in him, 
and fell with him, in his first trans- 
gression.” 

But let us look at this matter in 
the light of reason, as there are 
those who prefer the less light to 
the greater. Man was created a 
moral agent, and he was designed 
to propagate his species. T his spe- 
cies is of great consequence in the 
universe. It is presumble, there- 
fore, that God would notice them 
in a way suited to their rank in the 
scale of creatures ; and that in his 
laws given to, as in his transactions 
with, the parent of the race, he 
would have regard to the offspring. 
Now the covenant in question was 

calculated to suit man’s character 
as a free, moral, and accountable 
creature, and to secure important 
benefits to the whole family, had 
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the parent held fast his integrity. 
But he was fallible: he failed, and 
these advantages are forfeited. And 
from this sad event, are drawn most 
of the plausible objections to the 
measure. In the contrary event, 
i. e. had the covenant been kept 
and the blessings been secured, the 
measure would have been esteemed 
good by every child of Adam. No 
one would have had any objection 
to being made happy, in conse- 
quence of the representative cha- 
racter of our great progenitor: and 
does not this prove, that all objec- 
tions drawn from the unhappy is- 
sue, as it actually turned out, are 
wholly selfish and invalid? Fur- 
thermore, let it not be forgotten, 
that Adam was placed in circum- 
stances the most favourable that 
can be conceived for retaining his 
moral rectitude, and for securing 
the blessings of the covenant to his 
descendants. On what ground can 
we flatter ourselves that we would 
have acted a better part, had we 
been placed in similar circum- 
stances, and entrusted, each one in 
succession, with the care of his own 
virtue and happiness? Such consi- 
derations as these should produce 
in our minds a quiet and filial ac- 
quiescence in the counsels and de- 
cisions of our heavenly Father, in 
relation to this momentous and in- 
teresting transaction. “ The Lord 
is righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his acts.”” Let us jus- 
tify him in our hearts, and take 
shame to ourselves. We are the de- 
venerate plants of a strange vine. 
By nature we bear the image of the 
earthy Adam; but, through grace, 
we may be made like Christ, the 
heavenly Adam. Redeeming love 
has provided a remedy for the mi- 
series of our mournful apostacy. 


“ Joy to the world, the Saviour reigns! 
let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare him toom, 
And heaven and nature sing.” 


W.N. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


Some Account of the Religious Ex- 
ercises and Trials of Mrs. E. J. 
Written by herself.* 


OF MY CONVERSION AND EARLIER 
EXPERIENCE. 


In the beginning of the year 1806, 
there was a revival of religion in the 
place in which I then lived. At 
this time, I was unusually engaged 
in the pursuit of what young people 
are apt to call pleasure: and having 
heard that numbers of my acquaint- 
ance were under concern, some 
anxiety arose in my mind, lest the 
cloud should come near and spoil 
the comfort, which I fancied was to 
be obtained in vanity and vexation. 
Notwithstanding all my fears, that 
religion would interrupt me, I hoped 
to have grace to die by; for I wished 
to die the death of the righteous. It 
pleased the Lord not long after this 
to show me my situation, by see- 
ing one of my young companions 
brought under powerful conviction, 
and by hearing her cry aloud for 
mercy. I saw my situation to be 
equally dangerous, but had not so 
great a sense of it as she had. Now 
I began to prize religion too highly 
to have it put by for any other con- 
sideration. Now I prized the Chris- 
tian hope, and thought if I possessed 
it, I would be content with any situ- 
ation. I thought I would be fixed 
in my mind, if ever I did experi- 
ence religion, not to complain of 
any pain, or trouble, or privation 
whatever. 

I went to a minister’s prayer 
meeting, in company with deacon 
H. and family; and there realized 





* The following narrative of her reli- 
gious experience was written by a plain, 
practical, unlettered Christian woman, who 
is the consort of a pious farmer. It was un- 
dertaken at the request of a friend; and I 
apprehend will prove useful to many re- 
newed persons, because it is a simple state- 
ment, of such a conversion as God often 
works, and of such temptations as frequent- 
ly occur. Had her case been more extra- 
ordinary, the history of it had been less 
calculated to do good to many. E. S. E. 
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that I was not fit to be in ry 
with the servants of the most high 
God; yet I wanted to hear them so 
much, that I should have been glad 
to have crawled under the hearth, 
for that purpose. They seemed so 
happy that I could hardly think 
them mindful of such a creature as 
I was. After the meeting was con- 
cluded, one of them turned towards 
me, and with a pleasant voice said, 
“we are praying for just such sin- 
ners as you.” ‘This was unexpect- 
ed, and gave a little hope, that God 
might hear prayer; and I made some 
efforts to pray myself; but God ap- 
peared a great way off; and as for 
confidence in Christ, I had none. 

In the evening I heard a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. P. He 
told us that we must serve the Lord 
with humble, willing, and obedient 
hearts. O, I thought I could never 
attain to this; and might as well 
not try. The thought, that others 
had obtained the blessing, and pos- 
sibly I might, gave me a little cou- 
rage. Never had I such balancings 
of mind before ; and now, I was more 
than half determined to go home, 
and not appear to be under convic- 
tion. While I was in this state of 
mind, Deacon 8. said, with firm, yet 
friendly countenance, “be waiting 
at wisdom’s gates and watching at 
the posts of her doors.” My heart 
answered, J will. Then | formed 
the resolution, which, through the 
goodness of God, I have never vo- 
luntarily broken. 

From this time my convictions in- 
creased. I saw myself under sen- 
tence of condemnation. The law 
sounded in my ears, “cursed art 
thou when thou goest out; and 
cursed art thou when thou comest 
in.’ When I went into the meet- 
ing-house, this would meet me at 
the door, “cursed art thou when 
thou goest in.” My heart would 
answer, “ yes, but | hope I shall not 
be cursed when I come out.”? And 
if I did not think of it before, till I 
came to the door, yet it would meet 
me there, “cursed art thou when 








thou goest out.’’ [had now no friend 
in heaven noron earth. Hell was my 
portion, without getting an interest 
in Christ, speedily; for it appeared 
to me that I never should have an- 
other opportunity, if I neglected 
this. , 

My heart rose against the sove- 
reignty of God. It appeared hard 
that I did not receive the blessing 
of religion; I who had sought it so 
long and so sincerely, while some 
others who had been serious but a 
few weeks or days were rejoicing in 
the Lord. When this doctrine was 
advanced, I would exclaim, “ ’tis. 
a hard saying, who can hear it?” 


| Oh! I thought if it was in the power 


of such and such a minister, (of Mr. 
P. for instance,) to give me a new 
heart, I should soon have one; but 
God appeared to be a great way off, 
and an enemy, and I had no access 
to him. Sometimes I gained cou- 
rage by reflecting, that my parents 
and my grand parents were praying 
people; and that I had been devoted 
to the Lord in baptism. | 
On the whole, I laid up a consi- 
derable store of good deeds, by read - 
ing, praying, and attending meet- 
ings frequently; and by abstaining 
from the appearance of evil; though 
my fears oi hell were almost insup- 
portable. At length [ heard a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Mr. P., 
in which he showed that all the un- 
converted do, in religion, is done 
out of selfish motives. I saw the 
force of it, and applied it to myself; 
yea,.I thought the preacher meant 
me, and felt so like a céhdemned 
criminal, that I durst not lift up m 
head, all the forenoon, for I thought 
all the people knew my guilt. I 
went home at noon. It was a day 
devoted by the church to fasting 
and prayer. Some of the family 
took a little food, but I hesitated, 
for those words would come with 
force upon my mind, “O sinner, 
tremble when you go to lay your 
hand upon the bounty of God, and 
think what it cost: nothing less 
than the blood of the Son of God.” 
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I went to meeting in the after- 
noon; and knew but little of the 
preaching, for the idea that all [had 
done availed nothing, and that I 
must give up my own doings, almost 
killed me. What shall Ido? Where 
can I go? Despair almost seized 
me. Hope was about to flee for 
ever. Oh, I envied the meanest 
log, because his existence was not 
an eternal one. Oh that I had never 
been born! Oh that God would an- 
nihilate me, or show me some way 
of escape! I was shut up like the 
children of Israel at the Red Sea: 
a mountain on this side; a mountain 
on that side; the enemy behind, the 
sea before. Cross it alone I could 
not, and I had none to help me. 
I thought that like the lepers, I 
must die where | was. However, I 
drowsed a little in the night, and 
was alarmed when I awoke that I 
could sleep in so dangerous a condi- 
tion. I thought I would try once 
more to make a surrender of myself 
té the Lord. 


*¥ can but perish if I go, 


Jam resolved to try.” 


Avtct now with my whole heart and 
soul I begged the assistance of the 
cood Spirit, and made a solemn, sin- 


cere, and unreserved surrender of 


my soul and body, of all I have and 
am, to the Lord Almighty, to be no 
more my own. [ff he pleased to 
save me, I should be saved; if not, 
I cannot help myself. A calm and 
peace of mind succeeded, to which 
before I was a stranger. [arose from 
my bed,? and went about my work 
as usual, not thinking of any change 
for some hours; when | began to 
ask myself, What am I doing? My 
anxiety is gone. Is the Spirit clean 
gone for ever? Iread in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost the description of 
hell, but could not get my fears 
again. I tried to pray, but could 
not as before ask that the Lord 
would take my feet out of the hor- 
rible pit and miry clay, for a little 
hope sprang up in my mind. Some- 
times people would ask me, if I had 
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ahoper I did not like to say yes, 
I could not say no. 
was that I might know that my 
deemer liveth. 


I think it was about the Ist of 


March 1806, that I embraced Christ 
for my Saviour; but for two weeks 
I did not know that Christ had ac- 
cepted of me. I did not allow my- 
self to say, [ had a hope: for I was 
sensible that it was vastly impor- 
tant that I should make a good be- 
ginning, should dig deep, and lay 
the foundation strong: At length 
I heard a stranger speak in confer- 
ence meeting, of the offices of Christ; 
that he was a prophet to reveal the 
mind and will of God to us; a priest 
to atone for our sins, to satisfy di- 
vine justice, and open a way of 
access to God; a king in ruling and 
defending us from all his and our 
enemies. At this my heart was 
much affected, tears flowed pro- 
fusely. ‘This is just such a Saviour 
asIneed. He is the one altogether 
lovely, the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand. Whata Saviour! Then the 
Spirit took of the things that were 
Christ’s, and showed them unto me. 
While I was returning home in the 
evening, such a light broke into my 
mind, that I hardly knew whether I 
was in the body or not. The un- 
searchable riches of the love of 
Christ so enraptured my soul, that 
I did not know, neither can [ now 
tell, whether I stopped or continued 
walking. Joy, love, and wonder 
filled my soul. When I arose, next 
morning, all things appeared new. 
I walked out, and saw all creation 
praising God. The snow was fall- 
ing, and it was God’s snow. | 
thought that the stormy winds ful- 
filled his word. How easily could 
I see God in all his works. This 
feast was too good to be enjoyed 
alone. I went into the house, and 
looked around to speak my joys to 
some one, yet did not feel a free- 
dom. But while I mused, the fire 
burned, and I thought with Bunyan, 
“ZT must tell my joys to the very 
crows” (if there had beenany). Old 
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things had indeed passed away, and 
behold all things were new. It was 
a day of the gladness of my heart. 
I went with willing feet to the near- 
est neighbour’s, where was a profes- 
sor of religion. As I was going, my 
heart was drawn out towards God’s 
children. Such a union I had never 
felt. My first words (after a hearty 
good morning) were, “aunt, do you 
feel this union??? Her answer was, 
“I think I do.” She appeared sur- 
prised at my appearance, for she did 
not know what had passed in my 
mind the night before. Now I en- 
joyed the peace of God, that passeth 
all understanding. Some said “ Ah! 
you will get into the dark, and doubt 
all this.”? I could not comprehend 
what they meant. I did not know 
what I should doubt about. My 
mind was not thinking of my own 
good estate. I rejoiced that the 
Lord God Omnipotent did reign, 
and thought all might rejoice in this, 
nor should I want cause of joy as 
long as the Lord reigned. “ ‘The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth re- 
joice,”’ was my text to think upon, 
from morning till night. Now in- 
stead of complaining of the sove- 
reignty of God, I saw that if God 
was not a sovereign, not one soul 
would come to him. Now [I loved 
Christians, though ever so disagree- 
able in nature, if they bore the re- 
semblance of Christ. They appear- 
ed nearer to me than the nearest 
natural relations. 

The Bible was truly a new book 
to me, and my understanding was 
opened, as,I read, and conversed 
upon God/s holy word. I conversed 
with many friends that enjoyed re- 
ligion$ and to those who knew no- 
thing of it, I must tell the happi- 
ness that was to be found in sub- 
mitting to the Lord, and in the union 
{felt to Christians. About a week 
after, an old man, in the last stages 
of a consumption, sent for me to 
come and see him. I went, and 
found him very low. He said, “I 
heard that you are happy, having 


found Christ.”? I told him, that the 


Vou. I. 








Lord in mercy had permitted me to 
hope in him, and I doubted not but 
there was mercy for him, if he would 
believe in Christ. “0, (says he) you 
are young, your heart is tender; 
and I am old, and my heart hard.” 
While I stood looking at him, these 
lines came into my mind. “ Be- 
hold a man of three score and 
ten years, upon a dying bed. He 
has run his race, and got no grace; 
an awful sight indeed.” If ever I 
saw the force of these lines, it was 
now. He looked distressed in body 
and mind; and had apparently but 
a short time to live. He asked me, 
if it was not an awful sight, to see 
such an old man as he, going out of 
the world, without an interest in 
Christ? It was so true that I knew 
not what to say; but I made him 
this answer. ‘“ Your case is not so 
dreadful as if you was going out of 
the world stupid, or in the belief of 
false doctrines.” He replied, “1 
once believed in very bad doctrine, 
or rather, held it up for argument 
sake. But now, thank the Lord, 1 
do not believe in it. “That doctrine 
will not do to die by.”” I told him 
of the woman that did but touch the 
hem of Christ’s garment and was 
made whole. “I know it,” says he, 
“but she had faith. Iam afraid I 
shall die before my sins are pardon- 
ed.” I left him in this situation, 
begging the prayers of all God’s 
children. I never saw him again, 
but heard he found relief a day or 
two before his death. This man was 
apparently a strong Universalist, 
and argued powerfully to support 
this deceitful doctrine, that could 
do nothing but torment him when 
he most needed support. I return- 
ed home solemn, exclaiming, 


“ Why was I made to hear his voice, 
And enter while there’s room, 

While others make a wretched choice 
And rather starve than come.” 


Now the doctrine of free salva- 
tion was a pleasant theme for me to 
dwell upon. I thought all might be 
saved, if they would. I thought 
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that the latter day was about to 
commence. I would often say, 


“ The glorious time is rolling on, 
The gracious work is now begun, 
My soul a witness is.” 


My anxiety for sinners was alle- 
viated, for 1 thought they would 
soon see the way of salvation plain- 
ly. 

I lived in the enjoyment of such 
views and feelings, with but little 
interruption, for about three months. 
{ was admitted to the church in 
June, and felt much strengthened 
by publicly espousing the cause of 
Christ. If Thad ever so many lives 
I would devote them all to the ser- 
vice of that Saviour who has done 
so much forme. I felt determined 
to follow Christ through evil report 
and through good report. 


* Now all the day long, 
He was my joy and my song.” 


“What peaceful hours [then enjoyed! 
How sweet their memory still!” 


{ did not find my path without 
some thorns in the course of the 
summer. The first thing that I now 
recollect wherein the tempter got 
the advantage of me, was in respect 
to secret prayer. At night it would 
be suggested, that I must not pray 
long, for my health was not very 
good, and I should be unable to do 
justice in my school if I did not 
sleep. Many a good season has been 
shortened this way. When I stayed 
in the school-house after school, for 
devotion, the idea would come, 
“now if somebody should be look- 
ing in at the window, they would 
say, this is hypocrisy ;” and though 
{ sometimes looked out and never 
saw any one, yet the temptation was 
so great, that at length it became a 
burden to kneel down atall. Still 
{ did not like to break my resolu- 
tion of trying to pray. One after- 
noon while struggling and reason- 
ing against the tempter, a new trou- 
ble fell upon me, “that there were 
so many people to be raised at the 
resurrection that I should be for- 
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gotten; should be overlooked.” 
This false suggestion, so foolish and 
barefaced, was so artfully thrown 
into my mind, that it troubled me 
greatly, and the light that was in me 
now became darkness. Now I tried 
to gain some relief, by reviewing 
my former experience; and _ this 
blasphemous thought met me, “that 
though Christ had forgiven my sins 
once, and once promised to save me, 
yet he was not obliged to keep his 
promise. None knew he had made 
such a promise.” The cunning 
tempter was so bold as to take away 
my Lord, and I knew not where to 
find him; or to take away his faith- 
fulness, which was the same thing. 
I went about with a heavy heart; 
almost envied those that enjoyed 
themselves, and even thought that 
those were better off who had never 
known what it was to have their 
sins pardoned. Sometimes I want- 
ed to ask some experienced person 
if it was possible for a soul to be 
overlooked in eternity ; but I thought 
they did not certainly know. 

In great darkness and distress 
of mind [ opened the Bible, and 
read, “Enter into thy closet and 
shut the door, pray to the Father 
that seeth in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.”” This was a word in 
season. Now my former darkness 
left my mind, as fast as the mist 
disappears before the rising sun. 
Now I had confidence in prayer. 
Truly God is _ Goodness and 
mercy have followed me all my 
days. 

I felt much for those who did not 
profess to love God, amenery for 
one that was my benefactor, aged 
and infirm. I wished to know if he 
had a hope, and what it was founded 
upon. ‘The Lord only was witness 
to my trials on this account. After 
a while another storm arose in my 
mind, which was long, and tedious, 
and, at times, almost insupportable. 
I thought I had better not have join- 
ed the church till I had tried whe- 
ther I could love religion; for 1 
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was better not to put the hand to 
the plough than afterwards to look 
back. Sometimes it would come 
with power upon my mind, that I 
should do something worse than 
ever any Christian had done, and 
so give occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to speak reproachfully. 
This was my affliction, and I cried 
to the Lord, and he heard me, and 
delivered me out of my distress. O 
that men would praise the Lord for 
his wonderful works to the children 
of men. There is balm in Gilead, 
and a physician there. Why then 
are not all wounded consciences 
healed P 

In the course of the next year I 
was married, and removed to C—. 
[ missed my Christian society of 
young people, and found that the 
cares of the world were not friend- 
ly to a life of holiness. Yet I had 
some advantages that I never had 
before. I found it a great comfort 
to my mind to have religious com- 
pany athome. And though the mar- 
ried woman careth for the things of 
the world, how she may please her 
husband, yet where there is the fear 
of God, Dr. Watts says, marriage 
helps devotion. 

By degrees I fell into the dark; 
doubted much of my good estate; 
and strongly desired release from 
this bondage. The Lord saw fit 
that I should be relieved in his own 
time and way. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
BRIEF DISCOURSES—NO. V. 


The Old Testament recommended to 
Young People. 


“ Whatsoever things were written afore- 
tame, were written for our learning.” 
Rom. xv, 4. 
“Come ye children, hearken unto 
me; 1 will teach you the fear of the 
Lord.” “Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do 
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good: seek peace, and pursue it.” 


Job saith, “ The fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, 
is understanding.”” And in the New 
Testament the great apostle Paul 
commends young Timothy, because 
from a child he had known the holy 
scriptures, which are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Now be- 
cause the fear of the Lord is wis- 
dom to the young; and to depart 
from evil, is the way for the young 
to obtain a good understanding ; and 
because this fear of the Lord arises 
out of a believing knowledge of the 
holy scriptures, therefore let us, my 
oung friends, search that blessed 
book. And let us do this, remem- 
bering, that whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for 
our learning. In this the sense is 
confined to the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament. This is evi- 
dent from the context, in which the 
apostle refers to the example of 
Christ, and quotes a text of ancient 
prophesy, out of the 69th Psalm. 

‘To those scriptures, therefore, let 
our views be directed: and let us 
refer to some of the most striking 
things contained in them. And let 
us do this with a desire to learn 
wisdom. But in this reference, 
where, my young readers, shall we 
begin? Where but where those 
writings begin? With the creation 
of the world. 

That was the morning of time, 
when, “in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth.” 
And as this stupendous and won- 
derful work of God went on, and 
was finished, “the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” Last and 
noblest of these works was MAN, or 
human kind, whom God made a 
male and a female. 

Innocent, intelligent, and happy 
was then the human pair: Eden’s 
garden, which God had planted, was 
their blest abode. Into this happy 

arden, a foul spirit found entrance. 
He entered into the serpent, and 
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through him, tempted our first pa- 
rents to eat of the forbidden fruit. 
They ate—they fell; and in their 
fall, brought condemnation on them- 
selves and all their race. 

This garden was planted to be 
the blest abode of innocent, and obe- 
dient, and faithful creatures. The 
human pair were such no longer, 
and therefore in Paradise they might 
notremain. The rebel angels must 
be cast out of heaven; and the rebel 
man must be driven out of Eden. 
But ere his expulsion, the star of 
Bethlehem rises and shines in the 
promise, that the woman’s seed 
should bruise the serpent’s head. 
Gen. ili. 15. These rays of divine 
light kept man from hopeless de- 
spair, and buoyed up his mind to 
meet and to bear the burdens of life. 
But ah! what early fruits of sin! 
How was the heart of the parent to 
be rent, and bleed, for the death of 
the second born, slain by the first! 

That must have been a gloomy 
evening in Adam’s family, when 
Abel returned not from tending his 
flocks. And when the dark frown 
of malice, and the fell spectre of re- 
venge, sat sullen on the brow of 
Cain. . 

The wickedness of men became 
great in the earth. The whole world 
turned aside from the Lord; and in 
wrath God sent the flood of waters 
and drowned them all, except Noah 
and his family. ‘The flood of waters 
could not wash out the corruption 
of sin, the inherent depravity of the 
human heart. When men were born 
after the flood, they had just such 
wicked hearts, as those who were 
born before it. ‘The Lord takes the 
wise in their own craftiness. The 
means which the great ones took to 
keep together, the erection of a city 
and a tower, were by God over- 
ruled for, and necessary to, their 
ereater dispersion. 

When the earth was again far re- 
moved from the fear and the know- 
tedge of the Lord, behold Abraham 
was called of God, and the church 
of the living God under a covenant 
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form, having the seal of circumci- 
sion, is set up in his family. 

Pursuing the scripture history, 
and learning the things which were 
aforetime written for our instruc- 
tion, at length we come to Joseph. 
And in his history we are ready to 
exclaim, ah Joseph! it is from long, 
and low and deep humiliation, that 
thou camest to ride in the second 
chariot, and to be, in Egypt, next to 
Pharaoh. On this history, my young 
friends, 1 hope you love to dwell. 
With every part of it make your- 
selves familiar. Itis one of the best 
exhibitions of the fear of tlre Lord, 
of the true dignity of human nature, 
and of the excellence of character, 
which has ever been given. Whilst 
you read it with attention, you can- 
not fail being impressed by it. 
When you see him the governor of 
Egypt, making himself known to his 
brethren, you seem to be there. It 
is the very language of nature; it 
goes to the heart; “I am Joseph. 
Does my father yet live??? Ah! who 
would have acted like Joseph? Not 
those who neglect the Bible; not 
they who fear not God; not they 
who do not honour, love, and obey 
their parents; not they who love 
not their brethren, and who forgive 
not injuries: they do not act like 
Joseph. 

Israel went into Egypt, and whilst 
Joseph lived, it went well with 
them: when Joseph was dead, they 
were cruelly oppressed. But the 
God of their fathers is a God keep- 
ing covenant; and will prove him- 
self faithful to his people in every 
age. ‘The time of their extreme 
suffering, when their groanings came 
up before God, is made the time for 
him to work, and the time of their 
deliverance. 

With a high hand and with a 
stretched out arm, did Jehovah 
bring them out. And Israel, re- 
deemed from Egyptian bondage, 
sung his praises on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea. 

At Mount Sinai he gave them the 
law of the ten commandments, and 
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made with them a covenant. But 
in the wilderness they rebelled and 
turned to idolatry; and in the wil- 
derness- the Lord kept them and 
led them forty years. Yet Moses 
was their prophet and their ruler: 
Aaron was their priest. At length 
under Joshua, the Lord led them 
unto the promised land, and drove 
out their enemies before them. So 
God deals with his people now. 

In the things which were written 
aforetime, is the history of Israel 
under the Judges, and of the Kings, 
which followed: the history of their 
lapses into idolatry, and of the great 
judgments which came upon them 
for it; and the history of their re- 
pentings and the deliverances which 
God gave them. At length the ten 
tribes were carried away from their 
own land, and strangers were placed 
there, by the king of Assyria. 

Judah, following the sins of 

Ephraim, was carried captive to 
Babylon; but they were restored 
again into Judea, when for seventy 
years, the land, in desolations, had 
enjoyed her Sabbaths. 
Nor should I here omit to say, 
that the mysteries of Providence in 
the government of this world, and 
in the affliction of the righteous, are 
unfolded in the book of Job. Then 
follow the holy writings of the 
Psalms and of Solomon. These 
also were written aforetime, for our 
learning, and they have filled the 
saints with comfort. In the books 
of the Prophets, there is much to 
learn. All that they have written 
of Christ and his kingdom, are the 
things written aforetime for our 
learning; and of this kingdom, 
Isaiab has written so much, that he 
has been sometimes called the Fifth 
Evangelist. 

My young readers, it is of im- 
mense importance to give diligence, 
that we may learn the things which 
were written aforetime for our be- 
nefit. Great is the number and 
scope of events which the writings 
of the Old Testament include. 
From the time of the return from 
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Babylon and the resettlement of 
the Jews in Judea, these writings 
go back to the beginning of time, 
and give a history of redemption in 
all the way. Hence we learn the 
great need of a frequent, let me say 
daily, reading of the holy scriptures; 
that we may learn the lessons which 
God hath given us. For this pur- 
pose each one should have a Bible, 
that they may never have to wait 
the pleasure of others, when they 
have time to read for themselves. 

We may infer also, the great use- 
fulness of Bible classes, and urge 
young people to attend on them 
whenever they have opportunity. 
They aid such as wish to learn, in 
learning the things which were 
written aforetime in the holy scrip- 
tures. ‘They are calculated to turn 
the mind methodically to the Bible 
history, and excite attention to the 
best kind of knowledge. They also 
redeem time and keep the mind ac- 
tively engaged. ‘Thus they tend to 
present happiness ; whilst the things 
which are learned point out the way 
to future bliss. In such a class, 
from week tv week, portions of this 
holy book are read by the scholars, 
se are by the teacher opened to 
their thai. In this way they ac- 
quire a taste for this holy book, and 
this kind of reading. 

May the rays of this heavenly 
light be seen by all. May this rule 
be regarded in life, and guide you 


to endless life. Paaac Reep. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Messrs. Editors—It seems proba- 
ble, from the statements made in the 
public papers, that Napoleon Buona- 
parte is no more. No more on earth, 
to be affected by its changes, or to be 
instrumental in producing them. No 
more to feel the influence of human 
opinions, whether of eulogy or cen- 
sure. But he is not extinct. He 
will live in the memory of history, 
till time shall be no more. He has 
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—— “left aname, at which the world grew 
pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.”’ 


And what is infinitely more impor- 
tant to him, he has, if death has really 
set its seal upon him, finished his pe- 
riod of probation, and gone to receive 
according “to the deeds done in the 
body.” Probably no individual of 
Adam’s race, had ever a higher re- 
sponsibility to “the Judge of all, ” than 
this man. From that judge he has 
received an equitable award, which 
will abide him throughout eternity. 
In the hands of that judge, who is 
soon to pass sentence on ourselves, 
let us leave him. But it isa duty to 
derive instruction from the dispensa- 
tions of Providence in regard to him; 
from what he was, what he did, and 
what he became. Since hearing of 
his death, I happened to cast my eye 
on part of a sermon, delivered shortly 
after he was incarcerated in the island 
of St. Helena; which I send you for 
publication, if you think it proper to 
be inserted in your magazine. The 
sermon from which [ give you this 
extract, was an illustration of Psalm 
xcvil. 1. “The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice.” In showing that God 
reigneth in the kingdoms of men, 
the following remarks were intro- 
duced. “No age of the world ever 
witnessed greater or more sudden 
changes in the state of nations, or in 
the possession of sovereign power, 
than that in which we live. ‘Three 
years since, a fortunate soldier, raised 
from an obscure original, was perhaps 
the most splendid and puissant em- 
peror that ever wore a diadem, The 
world trembled before him; and never 
on its surface was arrayed an army 
of such physical force as was then led 
by him, to the sabjugation, as he ex- 
pected, of the only unsubjugated 
power of continental Europe. But 
“the Lord reigneth.”. The warrior’s 
tide of success was expended. At 
the highest point of his elevation, he 
was left to infatuated projects. He 
could not combat with the cold, and 
storms, and tempests—the artillery 
of heaven. The blast of Jehovah 
struck him. 








His mighty army was !! 
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annihilated. He fled—and thence- 
forth all his glory fled. He who three 
years since was the most powerful 
mortal that ever existed, is now a 
powerless captive in the loneliest isle 
on earth. How impressively does 
this teach us that “ the Lord reign- 
eth!” that “the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 


whomsoever he will.” CLERICUS. 
August 18th, 1821. 


ON THE DURATION OF FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 
( Continued from page 317.) 


5. Another class of texts is ad- 
duced in support of the doctrine of 
Universalism, because they establish 
the unlimited subjection of all things 
in the created universe, to the Medi- 
ator, previously to his resignation of 
his delegated empire. The texts al- 
leged are, Ps, viii. 5, 6, Heb. i. 6—9, 
Rev. v. xill, and 1 Cor. xv. 24—29, 
The doctrine taught in these texts 
merits particular attention. As the 
same principle pervades the whole of 
these passages of scripture, the exami- 

nation of one of them will suffice. 
We shall select the last, which our 
opponents have considered as fur- 
nishing a Herculean argument in 
their favour. ‘To use the words of 
one of their champions, this text is 
“decisive of itself, were there no 
other text in the Bible of like im- 
port.” “Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and 
all authority and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. For 
he shall put all things under his feet. 
But when he saith all things are put 
under him, it is manifest, that he is 
excepted which did put all things un- 
der him. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject anto him, 
that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” 
This passage does demonstrate ih 
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the most categorical terms, that the 

mediatory empire embraces every 

existence in the created universe. 

We will even add, that all created 

intelligences are necessarily bound 

to submit with cordiality to his right- 

eous sceptre. But does it follow, 

that, because all are bound by the 

strongest moral obligation to yield 

obedience to Mrssian, they either 
have done, or will doso? Alas! such 

an inference is wholly incompatible 
with fact and experience. But we 
are told that sin also will be subject- 
ed; and that this can be in no other 
way than by annihilation. ‘To this 
we reply: Sin in the abstract is a 
mere nonentity. It has no existence. 
It is with sinning beings, therefore, 
that we have to doin this inquiry. 
Now, the question is, does the subjec- 
tion of sinning beings necessarily 
suppose, either their cordial recon- 
ciliation to the subjector, or their an- 
nihilation? Very different, indeed, 
from this, is the idea of subjection ex- 
hibited in the 110th Psalm. “Sit thou 
on my right hand, until 1 make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” Is this to be 
understood as involving either a vo- 
luntary submission to his authority, 
or their utter extinction? Nay, the 
very expression, “ put under his feet,” 
or “made his footstool,” is utterly in- 
compatible with either reconciliation 
or destruction. As friends, they will 
sit with him on his throne, and will 
not be treated with such marks of de- 
gradation and contempt, as these ex- 
pressions plainly import. As ene- 
mies, men may be under his feet; but 
this phrase, so far from implying in 
it, annihilation, necessarily involves 
the contrary. An enemy may be un- 
der the feet of the conqueror, previ- 
ously to annihilation; but after it, he 
is neither under his feet, nor any 
where else. How visionary the fa- 
brics which are erected on such foun- 
dations! The truth is, this passage 
furnishes not the slightest counte- 
nance, either obvious or implied, to 
the doctrine of Universalism. ‘The 
seizure of such a post as this is, must 
have been a forlorn hope. Yet we 
shall try patiently to examine a little 





farther, the use our opponents make 
of this portion of scripture. 

It is asserted that the mediatory 
“scheme will not be finished at the 
second coming of Christ; but a great 
deal will then remain to be done, be- 
fore the plan of God, for the accom- 
plishment of which, the mediatory 
kingdom is entrusted to the Son, 
shall be completed.” In proof of this, 
it is alleged, 

1. That this passage of scripture 
teaches that an universal subjection 
to Christ is to be effected before the 
finishing of the mediatory scheme; 
but this universal subjection is not 
effected at the second coming of 
Christ. 

2. The reward of the good and 
faithful subjects of Christ is to be 
bestowed on them in the kingdom of 
Christ, and therefore Christ’s king- 
dom will not be at an end, till after 
they shall have enjoyed that reward, 
for some time at least. Let us pro- 
ceed to examine each of these proofs, 
and with regard to the 

1. Viz. that a universal subjection 
to Christ is to be effected before the 
finishing of the mediatory kingdom, 
which subjection is not effected at the 
second coming of Christ. We most 
heartily concede the first part. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more evident 
from scripture, than the universali- 
ty of the mediatory empire. Every 
thing from the roofless heaven to the 
bottomless deep, is subject to the con- 
trol of Messiah. But we repeat it, 
on the willingness or the unwilling- 
ness of this subjection, the whole ar- 
gument unquestionably turns. If the 
subjection to the Mediator be volun- 
tary, then it is morai and virtuous: 
and a universal subjection upon moral 
grounds, would of necessity exclude 
sin from the universe: but the ex- 

clusion of sin from the universe, 
would, of course, exclude all misery; 
because misery, unaccompanied by 
sin as its procuring cause, would be 
repugnant to justice, and incompati- 
ble with God’s moral administration. 
But while the universality of the 
subjection is cheerfully admitted, the 
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its virtuous and moral character, are 
eategorically denied. Now, in order 
to show that all intelligent creatures 
will be cordially subjected to Christ, 
and so will be saved, we are told that 
both sin and the second death will be 
destroyed. ‘his position we shall 
—_— ately proceed to examine: and 

That sin will be destroyed. 
This is founded on these expres- 
sions— He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet. 
All things shall be subdued unto 
him.” But sin is an enemy. It 
must of consequence be put under 
his feet, that is, it shall be destroy- 
ed; i.e. it shall be abolished, com- 
pletely eradicated, and give place 
to universal rectitude. Let us ex- 


amine, for a moment, the logic of 


this curious process of ratiocination. 
When thrown into the form of a syl- 
fogism, it will stand thus: 

Maj. Every enemy of the Medi- 
ator shall be swhdued during the ac- 
tual existence of his dispensatory 
kingdom: 

Min. But sin is an enemy of the 
Mediator : 

Con. Ergo—Sin shail be anni- 
hilated ! 

Strange logic! Such reasoners 
are not to be envied of their ac- 
quaintance with the lore of the Sta- 
gyrite. Let us try the principle of 
this logic on topics with which we 
are familiar. For the sake of brevi- 
ty, we shall present it in the enthy- 
mematic form. 

General Washington conquered, 
subdued, or subjected | Cornwallis and 
his arm 

Therefore he annihilated them! 

Buonaparte subdued Italy, Spain, 
&c.: 

Therefore he annihilated them! 

But the truth is, the apostle no 
where says, that all enemies shall be 
destroyed: and if subduing, destroy- 
ing, and annihilating, all mean one 
and the same thing, then when a fa- 
ther subdues a rebellious son, he an- 
nihilates him! When God subdues 
his enemies, he annihilates them! 
But if subduing mean cordial re- 








conciliation to Christ, which it must 
do, if by means of this subduing, 
those formerly enemies, are now in- 
troduced into the beatific vision ; 
and if at the same time subduing 
mean destruction, and annihilation; 
then destruction, &c., and recon- 
ciliation, identify! Therefore when 
Paul was converted, he was de- 
stroyed. And when the wicked are 
said to be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the 
Lord; this punishment consists in 
everlasting reconciliation to God, 
and the exquisite enjoyment of a 
blessed immortality!!! 

2. Itis also maintained that the 
second death shall he destroyed. It 
is contended that as the first death 
is expressly declared to be destroy- 
ed, and as the second death is as 
great an enemy as the first could 
be, it must be destroyed also. The 
fallaciousness of this reasoning may 


be easily exposed. ‘There was an in-. 


dispensable necessity for the abolt- 
tion of the first death. All the attri- 
butes of the Divinity were pledged 
for its accomplishment ; but particu- 
larly his faithfulness and his justice. 

This shall take place at the general 
resurrection, and shall intr oduce 
the sheep and the goats to their re- 
spective destinations: the former 
to the mansions of unspeakable be- 
atitude: the latter to the lake of fire 
and brimstone, which is the second 
death. 'The assertion that this shall 
be abolished, is entirely gratuitous. 

It is the most barefaced begging of 
the question. It is alleged to be an 
enemy to the mediatory kingdom. 

Let us examine this allegation for 
amoment. In what does the second 
death consist? Is it any thing else 
than the operation of the wrath of 
God, or the execution of justice on 
the guilty offender? Is not this the 
worm that shall never die? Is not 
this the fire that shall never be 


quenched? Now we should be glad. 


to know wherein the onsentien of 


justice can be hostile to the king- 


dom of Messiah? No doubt it may 
be inimical to the suffering culprit: 
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but surely it can involve no hosti- 
lity to the Mediator. Who would 
ever have dreamed, that the public 
execution of the sentence of the 
law, ona person guilty of treason 
against the state, was an act of hos- 
tility against that same state? Nay, 
would it not rather be considered 
as the most salutary means that 
could be employed for promoting 
the public safety? 

The advocates of this doctrine 
would seem not to be aware, that, in 
their zeal for supporting their cause, 
they cling to positions, and main- 
tain assumptions, which necessa- 
rily lead to ludicrous consequences. 
Death and hell are to be annihilated. 
How? By being cast into the lake 
of fire. But the being cast into the 
lake of fire, is the second death— 
“which,” says John, “is the second 
death ;”? that is, annihilation and 
the second death identify—they are 
the same thing. Again, the second 
death, being as much an enemy to 
the mediatory kingdom as the first 
death, must be destroyed, 7. e. anni- 
hilated. Thus we have annihilation 
itself, annihilated ! Should the gram- 
matical law or algebraical canon be 
applied here, viz. that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative, this last 
annihilation must issue in a repro- 
duction of all the subjects that were 
annihilated ; and thus, death and 
hell, in all their tremendous and 
horrific forms, would be resuscitat- 
ed, and every similar annihilation 
of them would be succeeded by an 
equally unsightly resurrection! We 
shall now proceed to the 

2. Argumentgdeduced from the 
passage, vjz. that the reward of the 
vood and faithful subjects of Christ 
is to be bestowed on them in the 
kingdom of Christ, and that there- 
fore Christ’s* kingdom will not end 
till after they shall have enjoyed 
that reward, at least for some time. 
The kingdom of grace, therefore, 
will not terminate at the general 
judgment ; and during its continu- 
ance, after that period, the inhabit- 
ants of Tophet will be reclaimed 

Vou. I. 
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and prepared for the joys of heaven. 
Nothing can be more gratuitous 
than the premises in this argument. 
The conclusion, of course, is legi- 
timate. But even granting the pre- 
mises, might not the sentence of 
eternal beatitude in favour of the 
faithful subjects of Christ, be in- 
stantaneously succeeded by the re- 
signation of the dispensatory king- 
dom? Or, might they not be per- 
fectly simultaneous? But, the fact 
is, this pretended argument is so 
completely destitute of any thing 
like rational tangibility, that it be- 
comes, upon approaching it, totally 
evanescent. 

This passage, therefore, so far 
from furnishing any argument for 
universal salvation, simply treats 
of Christ’s surrendering up the me- 
diatory empire, after the resurrec- 
tion and final judgment; when all 
the purposes for which it had been 
ote unto him, shall have been 
ully accomplished. ‘The extent of 
this kingdom is commensurate with 
the created universe. His divinity 
qualifies him for its administration. 
The government of all created 
things rests ufion his shoulders. He 
is King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
The discharge of his mediatory 
functions required that the re- 
sources of the universe should be 


at his disposal ; not simply as God, - 


coequal, coessential, and coeternal 
with the Father; but in his media- 
torial character. It is consequently 
an adventitious kingdom. He holds 








it by delegation from God the Fas 4». . 


ther, as representing and sustain 


sovereign majesty of the triune 
Godhead. Thus he informs us, 
after his resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 
18: “ All power in heaven and in 
earth is given unto me.” As God, 
he was naturally and necessarily 
possessed of all possible power. In 
this character, nothing could be 
given tohim. It is only as Media- 
tor, in the character of the Father’s 
honorary servant, that he could re- 
-— a donation. He holds this 
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kingdom partly as a reward for 
having finished the work which the 
Father had assigned him in the sti- 
pulations of the everlasting cove- 
nant; and partly, as the necessary 
machinery for the execution of the 
great purpose of redemption. Thus 
the apostle, Phil. ii. 9, 10: “He 
humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient to the death; and for this 
cause, God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name above every 
name; that at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bow, and every 
tongue confess him Lord.” And 
Eph. i.21: “ God hath given him to 
be head over all things to the church 
which is his body.’? Were his 
mediatory empire and authority li- 
mited to the church, it would be 
usurpation in him as Mediator, to 
make any inroad by his gospel, upon 
the heathen world, as not forming 
any part of his empire, and conse- 
quently not subject to his delegated 
jurisdiction. But were his govern- 
ment limited to the church, then, 
even although his gospel should find 
its way among the heathen, it would 
be wholly useless, because it would 
be unaccompanied by mediatory effi- 
ciency. For there is nothing more 
plain, than that where Jesus is not 
mediator, he cuuld not act as such. 
And the efficiency of the gospel does 
not arise from the agency of an ab- 
solute God. 

When all the purposes for which 
this delegated kingdom was confer- 
red upon the Mediator, shall have 
been accomplished—when all the 
displays of his grace in saving sin- 
ners shall have been made—when 
the whole economy of salvation, in 
converting, feeding, defending, in- 
vigorating and sanctifying the elect 
shall have been developed—when 
all establishments on earth, hostile 
to Messiah’s kingdom, shall have 
been put down—when all the pur- 
poses of his delegated governmental 
authority shall have been fulfilled ; 
and, in a word, when the whole sys- 
tem ot grace and redemption shall 
have been wound up, and no enemy 
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shall remain, whom God in the ap- 
pointment of a Mediator ever in- 
tended to reconcile; then, we say, 
as all the purposes of this mediatory 
empire shall have been completely 
realized, the delegated empire con- 
ferred on the Son shall be delivered 
up to the Father. Then, all these 
subjugatory and menos func- 
tions shall be discontinued, shall 
cease for ever. All the machinery 
of Divine Providence, constituting 
the vehicle of the energetic influ- 
ence, by which these phenomena 
were produced, will terminate. ‘The 
grand drama has closed. The thea- 
tre, scenery, curious mechanism, 
and vital energy are no longer ne- 
cessary. ‘ihere is no more reduc- 
tion of rebels, or subjugation of en- 
emies. All the elect stipulated for, 
in the eternal covenant, have been 
gathered home. The whole design 
of the dispensatory kingdom havin 

been thus accomplished, Jesus shal 

resign the providential empire to 
God the Father. The government 
of the universe, will then revert to 
its primordial channel, and God, 
essentially considered, that is, God 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, will be 
the fountain of dominion, and of all 
divine emanations and communica- 
tions of glory and blessedness, to all 
the saints, and to the man Christ 
Jesus at their head, to all eter- 


ws 

ut we are not to suppose, that 
Christ’s delivering up the kingdom 
to God the Father, implies that he 
shall in all respects cease to be 
king. This would prove too much. 
He can resign only the donative 
empire. The government of the 
universe, he cannot abdicate. It 
necessarily belongs to him, as God, 
coequal with the Father. His brow 
must, moreover, be eternally deco- 
rated with the laurels he won and 
the triumphs he gained in achiev- 
ing the salvation of his church. 
His Zion will be a crown of glory 
in the hand of the Lord, and a royal 
diadem of beauty in the hand of our 


| God. All this must result from his 
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mediatory interposition, be the fruit 
of the hypostatical mystery,—the 
incarnation of the Son of God. 

But there is a kingdom which he 
shall never resign—his church, his 
purchased possession. “ He shall 
reign over the house of David for 
ever and ever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.”? ‘This is the 
travail of his soul, which he shall 
see, and with which he shall be sa- 
tisfied. This is his peculiar re- 
ward, inalienable through eternity. 
It was for the sake of this that the 
general kingdom of Providence was 
given unto him. In the execution 
of the system of grace, he was au- 
thorized by virtue of this donation, 
to levy contributions on the re- 
sources of the universe. In the 
administration of his providential 
kingdom, he renders all the move- 
ments of creation subservient to 
the interests of Zion. He has en- 
graven her on the palms of his 
hands, her walls are ever before 
him. We might illustrate this 
scheme by the following simili- 
tude: A great and puissant mo- 
narch finds a distant province of 
his empire to be in a state of rebel- 
lion. His son, the heir apparent to 
the throne, is commissioned by his 
royal father, to reduce to obedience 
the revolted district. For this pur- 
pose he is invested with plenipo- 
tentiary powers; and authorized to 
draw at pleasure on every depart- 
ment of this vast empire. The 
right in, and government of, the 
rebel province, when brought back 
to its allegiance, is the reward of 
his own loyalty, toils and dangers 
in the expedition. The object is 
accomplished. The subjects from 
being rebellious, become the most 
affectionate and loyal. He resigns 
his plenipotentiary powers, and re- 
joices in the homage of a virtuous 
and loving people. In like man- 
ner, when the ctaleiiniaie of the 
temporary providential kingdom 
shall have attained all its objects, it 
ceases; because its continuance is 
altogether unnecessary. But the 
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church shall for ever remain, a 
crown of glory in the hand of the 
Lord, and a diadem of beauty on 
the brow of Messiah... The man 
Christ Jesus shall sit upon the 
throne of the universe, in mysteri- 
ous union with the second person 
of the Godhead, through eternity. 
«Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever. His dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” 
Such appears to me to be the doc- 
trine taught in this passage so 
grossly abused by the Universalists. 

6. Another text has been adduced 
by a modern writer in his Treatise 
on the Atonement. With great self- 
complacency, in page 182, he pro- 
ceeds to tell us, “ if my opponent 
can tell me, how Jesus will finish 
transgression and make an end of 
sin, and yet sin and transgression 
continue as long as God exists, he 
will puzzle me more than all his 
objections have been able to do.” 
We shall try to puzzle this brave 
knight errant, by telling him, not 
how Jesus could finish, but how 
he has finished transgression, and 
made an end of sin, and yet sin and 
trangression shall continue as long 
as God exists. 

The passage to which our author 
attaches so much consequence, as 
supporting the system of the total 
abolition of sin and misery from the 
universe, is from Dan. ix. 24. “Se- 
venty weeks are determined upon 
thy people, and upon thy holy city, 
to finish transgression, and make 
an end of sins,” &c. If the passage, 
from which this is an extract, has 
any meaning at all, it must be te 
designate and particularize the 
time of the advent of Messiah, and 
the consummation of the vicarious 
atonement devolving upon him, in 
such a manner, that nothing short 
of judicial blindness or wilful ob- 
stinacy could mistake or dispute 
the divine authenticity of the mis- 
sion of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, 
this was to be at the end of four 
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hundred and ninety years, or se- 
venty prophetic weeks from the is- 
suing of the decree granted by Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus to Ezra, in 
the seventh year of his reign, for 
restoring and rebuilding Jerusalem. 
Wherefore, it is abundantly evi- 
dent, that whatever is meant by 
finishing transgression and making 
an end of sin, was accomplished at 
that time. Surely none professing 
Christianity will deny that this 
event occurred many centuries ago. 
Have sin and transgression been 
utterly annihilated? Woful expe- 
rience demonstrates their exist- 
ence. Instead of any thing lke 
evanescence, the present state of 
society presents many alarming in- 
stances of malignant exacerbation. 
Some other meaning, therefore, 
must be found consistent with facts 
and phenomena. In endeavouring 
to ascertain this, we shall pursue a 
plan which never has been deemed 
illegitimate; viz. We shall inquire 
what these words mean in other 
passages of scripture, in which their 
application has never been disput- 
ed. In doing justice to this inves- 
tigation, we shall be obliged to em- 
ploy a few Hebrew collations ; for 
which the nature of the investiga- 
tion must be our apology. 

The word used by Daniel, in the 
passage under consideration, ren- 
dered to finish by our translators, is 
xo, and signifies to restrain, con- 
fine, prohibit, separate, &c.; and in 
the Septuagint version is rendered 
Dy xwaow, avexa, TwEX a, KaTAEKAEIW, 
Qvaaliw, covjercw, &c. all nearly Sy- 
nonymous in their respective appli- 
cations. Let us inquire how the 
Hebrews used it in the Old Testa- 
ment, and see whether they em- 
ployed it to designate the destruc- 
tion, abolition or annihilation of 
any former existences. We find 
this same word used in Hag. i. 10. 
bu> con «53, The heavens have 
yestrained, (themselves) from dew, 
and the earth hath restrained its 
truit. Is there here any annihila- 
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tion of previous existences? Is it 

not evident there is only a restric- 

tion, or a temporary embargo laid 

upon the existing resources of na- 

ture? In Jer. xxxil. 3, speaking of 

the imprisonment of Jeremiah, we 

have wD ower, whom (Zedekiah 

king of Judah) had shut up. But 

who would have ever supposed that 

the prophet Jeremiah, the antece- 

dent to the relative whom, was abo- . 
lished, destroyed or annihilated ? 

Again, Ps. cxix. 101, “Sax ond, ZT 
have refrained my feet from every 

evil way. Now, shall we believe 

that the Psalmist abolished, destroy- 

ed or annihilated his feet? But lest 
we should seem tedious, we shall 
quote only one passage more where 
this ee is used. Ex. xxxvi. 6, 
niann coyn xd), And the people 
were restrained from bringing. It 
would have been rather a hard case, 
if the liberality of the people for the 
use of the tabernacle, had issued in 
their destruction. It is plain, there- 
fore, from the general application 
of the word, that it means restric- 
tion, confinement or prohibition 
from the former range of freedom, 
or uncontrolled liberty of action. 
Such is evidently its generic mean- 
ing, and will very well accord with 
the scope of the passage, viz. the 
restriction of the empire of sin, 
and limitation of the kingdom of 
darkness, by the atoning sacrifice 
of our Lord. Sin is in due time 
destroyed in all who believe on 
him; it shall not continue to have 
dominion over them. ‘Thus the 
prevailing power of sin is restrain- 
ed, and gradually limited to the 
implacable enemies of Jehovah’s 
government, in the gloomy man- 
sions of ‘Tophet, where their worm 
shall never die; nor shall their fire 
ever be quenched. 

Let us now inquire what is meant 
by making an end of sins. The 
words used by the prophet are 
maurt conn, rendered by our trans- 
lators, to make an end i Onn 
in Hebrew, and ¢ A SN the Arabic 
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root, signify to perfect, seal, seal up, 
to close, to finish, &c. And as the 
meaning is agreed upon, on all 
hands, there is no need te waste 
time in settling it by Biblical quo- 
tations. We shall admit it to sig- 
nify the ending or termination of a 
thing, in the fullest latitude. The 
whole of our criticism, here, will 
turn on the meaning of the word 
mixun, rendered sins, by our transia- 
tors. Now, that this term does not 
always mean sins, whether in the 
abstract, or in the concrete, will, we 
think, be evident from its use and 
application in the following texts, 
with many others which might be 
mentioned. According to lexico- 
graphers, aberration, or deviation 
from the scope or aim, is the generic 


‘signification of its root, sun. It has 


the same meaning in the Arabic, in 
which its rootC {4 is also found. 
But with its nominal modification, 
or its particular meaning when it 
puts on the form of a noun, we are 
chiefly concerned at present. This 
we shall endeavour to ascertain from 
its legitimate and incontested ap- 
plications. 

In Zech. xiv. 19, by an easy me- 
tonymy, it signifies punishment. 
myxyn AXON mn nst, This shall 
be the punishment of Egypt, &c. 
Here punishment is put for its pro- 
curing cause—sin. In Mich. vi. 7, 
it signifies that which is given by 
way of offering or expiation for sin. 
Thus wa3 nun wa 2, The fruit 
of my body (28) a sin-offering of, or 
for, my soul. Here, by the same 
figure as above, the word rendered 
sin, means a sin-offering made for 
sin. This is further evident from 
Leviticus iv. 3, and xxv. 29, where 
sin is put for the sacrifice of expia- 
tion: for what is there rendered 
sin-offering, is, in the Hebrew, sin. 
And, which is strikingly in point, 
the apostle (2 Cor. v. 21) says, For 
he hath made him sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him :” 
that is, God was pleased that Jesus 
Christ, who knew no sin, should be- 
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come a victim of expiation, or an 
expiatory sacrifice for the sins of all 
those whom God had given unto him 
to be redeemed from wrath. ‘Thus 
sin means the victim, or the sin-of- 


fering for sin, whether in the shape 


of a meritorious or typical atone- 
ment. Manifestly to the same pur- 
pose, is that expression in Hosea iv. 
8, aN’ cay naon, they eat up the 
sins of my people; which, beyond 
all doubt, must mean the sin-offer- 
ings fed upon, by the priests. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more plain, 
than that the making an end of sin, 
in the acknowledged scripture use 
of the phrase, signifies that all sa- 
crifices and oblation should cease. 
Compare this meaning of the ex- 
pression with the twenty-seventh 
verse: “And in the midst of the 
week, he shall cause the sacrifice 
and oblation to cease.”? Jesus hav- 
ing, by one offering, for ever per- 
fected those who are sanctified, all 
sacrifice and oblation must cease of 
course. The whole of the typical 
ritual was come to an end, being 
consummated in. that infinitely va- 
luable sacrifice adumbrated by the 
whole ritual system of the Old Tes- 
tament economy. Jesus was “the 
end of the law for righteousness to 
all them that believe.”” Why should 
not the shadows cease, when the 
substance itself, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, fad made his appearance ? 
Jesus Christ, the substitutional sin- 
offering, had himself borne the sins 
of his people, in his own body on 
the tree, that they being dead to 
sin, should live unto righteousness, 
and consequently, every repetition 
of sacrifice, symbolical of him, would 
be a virtual rejection of his infinite- 
ly meritorious atonement. 

We trust, now, we have made it 
abundantly evident to the attentive 
reader, that there is no inconsist- 
ency between our Lord’s finishing 
transgression, and making an end 
of sin; and yet sin and transgression 
continuing as long as God exists. 


Ss. B.W. 
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Tieviews. 


The Constitution of the Presbyterian 





Church in the United States of 


America: containing the Confes- 
ston of Faith, the Catechisms, and 


the Directory for the worship of 


God; together with the Plan of 
Government and Discipline; as 
amended and ratified by the Ge- 
neral Assembly, at their Sessions 
in May, 1821. Philadelphia: pub- 
lished a Anthony Finley, corner 
of Chesnut and Fourth streets. 
1821. pp. 507. 


This article is placed under the 
head of Reviews, not because we in- 
tend to present our readers with a 
regular review of the book the title 
of which we have given, but because 
the few remarks which the present 
publication of it invites, will accord 
best with this department of our ma- 
7az.ine. 

This book is usually styled the 
Confession of Faith, in consequence 
of the distinguished place which the 
Confession of Faith, strictly so call- 
ed, bolds in the constitution of the 
Prespy terian church. I[t is the very 
heart of that admirable system; so 
essential, that it can no more exist 
without it, than the body can live 
without its animating spirit. 

The Confession of Faith was com- 
posed by the assembly of divines 
that met in Westminster, England, 
in the year 1743, and continued their 
sessions for several years. In pre- 
paring this excellent summary of re- 
vealed truth, great pains were taken, 
not only to exhibit the doctrines cor- 
rectly, but to present them in the 
most accurate language. The mean- 
ing of the terms was carefully weigh- 
ed, as well as the truth they were in- 
tended to convey. Hence, in regard 
both to perspicuity and precision of 
language, and purity and correctness 
of doctrine, this judicious compend 
of Christian truth will yield to no si- 
milar work to be found in the church. 

‘The Confession of Faith was adopt- 
ed by the Presbyterian Church in this 
conntry from her first establishment; 
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and, with the exception of part of one 
chapter, it has been ever since re- 
garded as the standard to which all 
her ministers were bound to conform, 
while remaining in her communion. 
At the time when this summary was 
composed, the relation between the 
church and the state was not well 
understood: and, consequently, the 
authority of the ‘civil magistrate in 
matters purely ecclesiastical was ac- 
knowledged. But when the science 
of government became an object of 
study in this country, and more en- 
lightened views began to prevail, the 
error which had been incorporated in 
the Confession was detected. This 
change of sentiment induced the Sy- 
nod of New York and Philadelphia 
to allow “every candidate for the 
gospel ministry to except against so 
much of the twenty-third chapter as 
gives authority to the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion.” (See Assem- 
bly’s Digest, p 119.) When this Sy- 
nod were dau to establish the Ge- 
neral Assembly of our church, they 
made the requisite alterations in this 
chapter, and in two others relating 
to the same subject, and then pub- 
lished it thus altered as the Confes- 
sion of their Faith and Practice. 
See Assembly’s Digest, p. 121—123. 
In 1804, the Assembly, contem- 
plating the publication of a new edi- 
tion of the Confession of Faith, ap- 
pointed a committee “to consider 
whether any, and if any, what alte- 
rations ought to be made, in the said 
Confession of Faith, &c. and to make 
preparatory arrangements on this 
subject.” This committee, the fol- 
lowing year, made a decided re- 
port against any alteration in the 
Confession of Faith; but proposed 
a number of alterations in the 
Form of Government, Directory for 
Worship, and Forms of Process. 
These alterations, however, were not 
of such a nature, as to affect the 
great principles of our ecclesiastical 
polity, but “only to explain, render 
more practicable, and bring nearer to 
perfection, the general system which 
had already gone into use.” See As- 
sembly’s Digest, p. 151—155. 
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In 1817, a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider and report to the As- 
sembly, what alterations might be 
advantageously made in the Forms 
of Process; but their appointment 
had no respect to the Confession of 
Faith, nor even to the Plan of Go- 
vernment. They, however, having 
in their report proposed some altera- 
tions in the Plan of Government, as 
well as in the Forms of Process, the 
Assembly thought proper to extend 
their appointment, so as to embrace 
those departments of our constitu- 
tion. 

The Confession of Faith has re- 
mained untouched, and we trust it 
will remain so for ages tocome. Why 
should it be altered? Have new dis- 
coveries been made in religion since 
the composition of that admirable 
compend of revealed truth? Disco- 
veries! So they may think, who es- 
pouse sentiments that vary from our 
standard; but let them search a lit- 
tle deeper into ecclesiastical history, 
and they will find that these disco- 
veries were known to the authors of 
the Confession of Faith, and deemed 
by them errors. They may be pre- 
sented to the public in a new dress; 
still, however, they are the same that 
appeared to our fathers in a different 
garb. Surely the Bible had been long 
enough in the hands of the church, at 
the time when the assembly of di- 
vines sat, for Christians to derive 
from it a correct exhibition of its 
principal doctrines. In relation to 
such doctrines, no room is left for 
making discoveries. One section of 
the church may differ from another; 
and individuals of a particular church 
may depart from her standard: but 
what discoveries can be rationally 
expected? The Bible contains a sys- 
tem of truths plainly revealed and 
inculcated; and how differently so- 
ever Christians have thought on cer- 
tain points, yet all the leading doc- 
trines have long been Known and 
believed in the church. There is 
room for improvement in Biblical 
criticism; but no man born in the 
world so late as the 18th or 19th cen- 


tury, need indulge the visionary hope H 
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of discovering some new and impor- 
tant doctrine never before brought 
to light. 

Additional remarks on the Con- 
fession of Faith we reserve for the 
close of this article, and proceed to 
the other parts of the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, which present an exhibition 
of the doctrines of the Confession in 
the form of questions and answers, 
remain unaltered. A note found in 
former editions of this book, append- 
ed to the answer to the 142d ques- 
tion in the Larger Catechism, has 
been omitted in this edition, in con- 
sequence of an order passed by the 
General Assembly in 1816, who de- 
clared that, as it had never formed 
a part of the constitution, it ought 
to be left out in future editions. 

The next general article in tie 
constitution, is the Form of the Go- 
vernment, and the Forms of Pro- 
cess. In this part we find very con- 
siderable alterations and additions; 
but none of such a character as to 
affect any one of the great principles 
in Presbyterial government. ‘The 
alterations and additions have been 
made merely to explain these prin- 
ciples, and to assist the different ju- 
dicatories in carrying them more 
completely and uniformly, in all 
parts of our church, into full effect. 

The three orders of the church, 
namely, Ministers, Elders, and Dea- 
cons, together with the different ju- 
dicatories, namely, Sessions, Presby- 
teries, Synods, and General Assem- 
bly, are still continued as consonant 
to Biblical principles and primitive 
practice. 

The chapter describing the nature, 
the powers and the duties of the 
church-session, contains a greater 
number of sections than formerly ; 
but no other change is found in it, 
except reducing the quorum neces- 
sary for doing business; settling the 
question, that, although “it is expe- 
dient, at every meeting of the ses- 
sion, more especially when con- 
stituted for judicial business, that 
there be a presiding minister;” vet 
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the session of a vacant church not 
only exists, but may proceed to 
transact even judicial business, when 
“it is impracticable” or highly “in- 
convenient to procure the attend- 
ance of such a moderator ;’—and 
making it the duty of every session, 
to submit its records to the inspec- 
tion of Presbytery at least once in 
every year. 

The number of sections in the 
chapter relating to the Presbytery 
has also been increased; the result 
of which is, not any material altera- 
tion, but only a better arrangement 
and a fuller exhibition of the powers 
and duties of the Presbytery. It 
may be proper to mention, that rn 
congregation, regularly organized, 
whether able or not to support a pas- 
tor, has now a right to be represent- 
ed in this judicatory. 

No alteration requiring notice ap- 
pears in the two next chapters, which 
specify the nature, powers and du- 
ties of the Synod and General As- 
sembly; except that, in the last, to 
the clause which relates to corres- 
pondence with foreign churches, have 
been added the following words: “on 
such terms as may be agreed upon by 
the Assembly and the corresponding 
body.” 

The 13th chapter, which treats of 
Elders and Deacons, in addition to 
the questions formerly proposed to 
these officers, at their ordination, di- 
rects one to be proposed to the mem- 
bers of the church, calling for an an- 
swer expressive of their willingness 
to receive them, aud to yield due ho- 
nour, encouragement and obedience. 
It also recommends to the members 
of a session, to receive newly ordain- 
ed elders in the same manner in 
which members of a presbytery re- 
ceive newly ordained ministers into 
their body, by giving to them, in the 
presence of the congregation, the 
right hand of fellowship, accompa- 
nied with an expression of their cor- 
diality in admitting them to partici- 
pate in their office. This chapter 
also determines the offices both of 
Ruling Elder and of Deacon to be 
perpetual ; which cannot be laid 
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| aside at pleasure, and of which per- 


sons holding them can be divested 
only by deposition: yet it admits 
cases in which it may be proper for 
an elder or deacon to cease to act 
officially in the congregation; and it 
prescribes the duty of. a session to- 
ward an elder or a deacon placed in 
circumstances which appear to re- 
quire a suspension of the exercise 
of the functions of his office. 
Chapters xiv. and xv. treat of the 
licensing of candidates for the gos- 
pel ministry, and of the election and 
ordination of ministers. No altera- 
tion in them merits notice, except 
that, in the last, persons ordained 
without a particular charge, for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel, ad- 


ministering sealing ordinances, and ° 


organizing churches, in frontier or 
destitute settlements, are denomi- 
nated Evangelists, and directed to 
be ordained to the work of an evan- 


gelist. 


The xvith chapter relates to the 
removal ofa minister from one charge 
to another; the xviith to the resigna- 
tion of a pastoral charge; the xvuith 
to missions; the xixth to modera- 
tors; the xxth to clerks. All re- 
main unchanged, excepting an omis- 
sion in the xixth of the section rela- 
tive to the moderator of the session, 
which has been transferred to the 
xith chapter. 

The xxtid chapter remains as it 
was, only a part of it has been ar- 
ranged under another head. J.J. J. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


The Application of Christianity to 
the Commercial and Ordinary Af- 
fairs of Life: in a Series of Dis- 
courses. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. New York: published 
by Samuel Campbell & Son, No. 
88, Water street. I. & I. Harper, 
printers, 1821. pp. 193. 


This is the last volume, so far as: 


we know, which Dr. Chalmers has 
published. It contains eight sermons, 
and is principally intended to illus- 
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trate the practical influence which 
Christianity cught to have upon the 
commercial and ordinary atiairs of 
human life. 

The first discourse in the volume, 
is entitled, “On the Mercantile Vir- 
tues which may exist without the In- 
fluence of Christianity.” The object 
of this sermon is to show, that a man 
may be honest, correct and honoura- 
ble in his dealings, and yet be under 
the influence of motives altogether 
different from those which true reli- 
gion recommends and sanctions. In 
maintaining this position, however, 
the preacher finds himself in danger 
of coming in opposition with the 
scriptural doctrine of man’s total de- 
pravity. He labours, consequently, 
to reconcile his own statements with 
scriptural doctrine, by showing, that 
it is possible to be prompted to acts 
of honourable conduct by certain 
constitutional principles, although 
the heart may be “ totally unfurnish- 
ed with a sense of God.” This he 
attempts to illustrate by an appeal 
to the observation and experience of 
his hearers. He calls on them to re- 
mark the great variety of disposition 
and temper which is observable 
among the human race—and not 
only among the human race, but even 
among different animals of the irra- 
tional tribes. ‘Thus he endeavours to 
establish the position, that amiable 
qualities may be exhibited in the con- 
duct of beings both rational and irra- 
tional; and yet these amiable quali- 
ties have no connexion in their origin 
with a sense of the Supreme Being 
as the great object of religious fear 
and of rational worship. ‘The same 
doctrine, he maintains, might per- 
haps be illustrated from the condi- 
tion of superior intelligences, could 
we obtain, at present, a knowledge 
of their state and condition. These, 
although they may all have retained 
their original allegiance, may yet be 
conceived to excel each other in the 
amiable qualities of their respective 
characters. We may remark, how- 
ever, that, as this part of the argu- 
ment is entirely conjectural, it can- 


not be considered ds affording any | 


Vou. I. 








real support to the doctrine which 
the preacher intends to establish. 
But, by this mode of reasoning 
which he has pursued in this dis- 
course, our author appears satisfied, 
that the doctrine of man’s depravity 
and disobedience is established ; 
while it is conceded, that he, from 
other motives than those of true re- 
ligion, does perform many amiable, 
honourable and upright actions — 
Hence the inference from the whole 
is, that however much such a charac- 
ter may be admired in the world, 
vet, as it has no real connexion with 
a true religious principle, it cannot 
be reasonably expected that the ho- 
nours and rewards of religion shall 
at last be bestowed upon it. For, if 
such rewards and honours would be 
expected by those who practise those 
things which are pure and lovely and 


just and true and honest and of good, 


report, they must practise them from 
those motives which the, religion of 
Christ recommends and enforces. 

In the general doctrine of this dis- 
course we most heartily acquiesce. 
We think the preacher has placed 
the doctrine of man’s depravity upon 
its true basis. For, if we do not ad- 
mit, that, that universal alienation 
of heart from God, which naturally 
marks the whole human race, consti- 
tutes human depravity, we do not 
see how the facts which daily occur 
in the history of human nacure can 
be reconciled with the doctrine of 
universal corruption. We are there- 
fore as much averse, as Dr. Chalmers 
is, to that sweeping and unqualified 
language, which some injudicious 
preachers use, when descanting upon 
this subject. Without observation of 
the conduct of mankind—without 
any real acquaintance with the ope- 
rations of the human mind—such 
preachers are often quite well satis- 
fied to pronounce, with papal autho- 
rity, upon this matter, the abstruse 
and learned dogmas of some favourite 
Father, whose sentiments may be dear 
to them because they may have cost 
them a little labour to dig them out 
of the rubbish of scholastic Latin. 


Hence these preachers, by their un- 
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cuarded assertions and thundering 
anathemas, have often done no small 
injury to the cause of Christ. They 
not unfrequently disgust sensible 
minds, and likewise give those, who 
despise the gospel, a plausible oppor- 
tunity of reviling those things, which 
they ought to be taught to esteem as 
sacred. 

But, whilst we thus heartily as- 
sent to the doctrine which Dr. Chal- 
mers maintains in this discourse, we 
cannot help saying, that he has em- 
ployed more words and pages in its 
support than appear to be really ne- 
cessary. This we naturally infer from 
the many repetitions of sentiment 
which occur in it. When a preacher 
is addressing us from the pulpit, we 
have no objection to a little diffusion 
and repetition, lest, from the native 
tendency of our minds to wander a 
little in church, we may sometimes 
lose the thread of discourse; but, we 
think, when a preacher addresses us 
through the press, he ought to re- 
member, unless his fidelity be such 
as to prompt him to give in his wri- 
tings all that he uttered in the pul- 
pit, that we can frequently spend a 
little more time in pondering over 
his sentiments in the closet than we 
can in the church, and that therefore 
in published sermons there is not so 
much need of goading our sluggish 
memories every now and then by re- 
petitions. 

We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the two con- 
cluding sentences of this discourse, 
as they elegantly and forcibly express 
the feelings of all true Christians in 
respect to those who, under the form 
of religion, act a base and unworthy 

art. 

“The true friends of the gospel, trem- 
blingly alive to the honour of their Mas- 
ter’s cause, blush for the disgrace that 
has been brought on it by men who keep 
its Sabbaths, and yield an ostentatious ho- 
mage to its doctrines and its sacraments, 
They utterly disclaim all fellowship with 
that vile association of cant and of dupli- 
city, which has sometimes been exempli- 
fied, to the triumph of the enemies of re- 
ligion; and they both feel the solemn 
truth, and act on the authority of the say- 
ing, that neither thieves, nor liars, nor ex- 
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tortioners, nor unrighteous persons, have 
any part in the kingdom of Christ and of 
God.” 

The second discourse appears to 
be intended by our author as supple- 
mentary to the first. ‘The title of it 
is, “ The Influence of Christianity in 
aiding and augmenting the Mercan. 
tile Virtues.” The object of this dis. 
course therefore is, as the title in- 
forms us, to show that the gospel, 
when thoroughly believed and acted 
upon, exalts and ennobles the moral 
qualities of human nature. The man, 
who is alienated from God, may pos- 
sess some amiable qualities, but then 
there are other parts of his character 
miserably defective. He may be cor- 
rect, honourable and upright in his 
mercantile transactions; but he may 
be, with all this, addicted to the prac- 
tices of uncleanness—a _ blasphemer 
—and, in short, a lover of pleasure, 
more than a lover of God. On the 
other hand, the truly religious cha- 
racter alms at compliance with all 
the requisitions of God’s holy com- 
mandments. Hence he strives to 
possess a clean heart—pure hands— 
does not indulge himself in the sin- 
ful pursuits of the world—and has 
always due respect for the names 
and attributes of his God. Thus, 
whilst he cultivates one class of vir- 
tues, he does not neglect the cultiva- 
tion of another class, which the reli- 
gion he professes does with equal au- 
thority impose upon his observation. 
Thus does our author, in this dis- 
course, endeavour to convince his 
readers, that the faith of the gospel 
is a faith which not only justifies its 
possessor before God, but also sanc- 
tifies the whole of his moral princi- 
ples, and dignifies and exalts his 
whole moral character. | 

The illustrations, in this discourse, 
are conducted with no small degree 
of eloquence and ingenuity ; but we 
must be allowed to remark, that they 
appear to us, in some instances, ra- 
ther redundant. We shall only quote 
the last paragraph of this sermon as 
a specimen-of its eloquence. 


* And here we have to complain of the 
public injustice that is done to Christia- 
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aity, when one of its ostentatious profes- 
sors has acted the hypocrite, and stands in 
disgraceful exposure before the eyes of 
the world. We advert to the readiness 
with which this is turned into a matter of 
general impeachment, against every ap- 

earance of seriousness; and how loud 
the exclamation is against the religion of 
all who signalize themselves; and that if 
the aspect of godliness be so decided as 
to become an aspect of peculiarity, then 
is the peculiarity converted into a ground 
of distrust and suspicion against the bearer 
of it. Now it so happens, that, in the midst 
of this world lying in wickedness, a man 
to be a Christian at all, must signalize him- 
self. Neither is he in a way of salvation, 
unless he be one of a very peculiar peo- 
ple; nor would we precipitately consign 
him to discredit, even though the pecu- 
arity be so very glaring as to provoke 
the charge of Methodism. But, instead 


of making one man’s hypocrisy act as a_ 


drawback upon the reputation of a thou- 
sand, we submit, if it would not be a fairer 
and more philosophical procedure, just to 
betake one’s self to the method of induc- 
tion—to make a walking survey over the 
town, and record an inventory* ‘of all the 
men in it, who are so very far gone as to 
have the voice of psalms in their family ; 
or to attend the meetings of fellowship for 
prayer, or as scrupulously to abstain from 
all that is questionable in the amusements 
of the world; or as, by any other marked 
and visible symptom whatever, to stand 
out to general observation as the members 
ot a saintly and separated society. We 
know, that even of such there are few, 
who, if Paul were alive, would move him 
to weep for the reproach they bring upon 
his Master. But we also know, that the 
blind and impetuous exaggerates the few 
into the many; inverts the process of 
atonement altogether, by laying the sins 
of one man upon the multitude; looks at 
their general aspect of sanctity, and is so 
engrossed with this single expression of 
character, as to be insensible to the noble 
uprightness, and the tender humanity with 
which this sanctity is associated. And 
therefore it is, that we offer the assertion, 
and challenge all to its most thorough and 
searching investigation, that the Christia- 
nity of these people, which many think 
does nothing but cant, and profess, and 
run after ordinances, has augmented their 
honesties and their liberalities, and that, 
tenfold beyond the average character of 
society; and that these are the men we 
oftenest meet with in the mansions of po- 
verty—and who look with the most wake- 





Make a eatalugue, we should think a 
vitae more conformable to common 
usage, 











ful eye over all the sufferings and necessi- 
ties of our species—and who open their 
hand most widely in behalf of the implo- 
ring and the friendless—and to whom, in 
spite of all their mockery, the men of the 
world are sure, in the negotiations of bu- 
siness, to award the readiest confidence— 
and who sustain the most splendid part in 
all those great movements of philanthro- 
py, which bear on the general interest of 
mankind—and who, with their eye full 
upon eternity, scatter the most abundant 
blessings over the fleeting pilgrimage of 
time—and who, while they hold their con- 
versation in heaven, do most enrich the 
earth we tread upon, with all those virtues 
which secure enjoyment to families, and 
uphold the order and prosperity of the 
commonwealth.” 

The object pursued in our author's 
third discourse is, to establish the 
doctrine, that a selfish spirit is the 
ruling principle which actuates the 
irreligious to observe in their deal- 
ings, the virtues of honesty and inte- 
grity. The title given to this dis- 
course, therefore, 1 is, “The Power of 
Selfishness in promoting the Hones- 
ties of Mercantile Intercourse.” In 
this discourse there appears to be a 
considerable recurrence of the senti- 
ments which are found in the first 
discourse of the volume; but, per- 
haps, this was in part necessary in 
order to introduce with effect the il- 
lustration of the main doctrine of the 
sermon. We think, that the i!lustra- 
tions exhibited in this discourse, do 

very satisfactorily prove that selfish- 
ness does, in a very great number of 
instances, determine unrenewed man 
to act honourably and honestly. He 
conceives, that honesty, by securing 
him a respectable character, will 
also secure to him a profitable busi- 
ness—and, therefore, he chooses that 
course which appears to him most 
likely to lead to the greatest gain. 

But, whilst we concede this to our 
author, we must at the same time 
beg leave to remark, that we think 
he has, in this discourse, forgotten a 
little ‘his philosophical discrimina- 
tion. He seems not to have stated 
with sufficient accuracy the differ- 
ence between selfishness and self- 
love. Hence we might be led from 
his discourse to suppose, that when a 


'inan once becomes a convert toe 
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Christianity, he must abandon every 
transaction which seems to involve 
in it any thing like personal advan- 
tage. Such a sentiment would natu- 
rally lead us to form a false judg- 
ment respecting the requisitions of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Weare 
allowed by the precepts of the gos- 
pel to act for our own advantage, 
provided our actions be always regu- 
lated by due respect to the glory of 
God and the good of our fellow men. 
We are required to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart, with all 
our soul, and with all our mind, and 
with all our strength, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. Self-love must 
be allowed, therefore, in the Chris- 
tian, when it is to be the measure by 
which his regard for the good of 
others is to be determined and regu- 
lated. 

We do not observe any thing in 
the composition of this discourse very 
striking: therefore we shall not de- 
tain our readers by making any 
lengthy quotations. There is only one 
sentence, which struck us by its no- 
velty, which we shall beg leave to set 
down for their i inspection. Our au- 
thor says, (p. 72,) “ When a man be- 
comes a believer, there are two great 
events which take place at this great 
turning point of his history.” “The 
one of these is the sanctifying effect 
which religion produces upon him 
when on earth; the other, which ap- 
pears to us rather novel, as stated in 
the author's words, “takes place in 
heaven—even the expunging his 
name from the Book of Condemna- 
tion.” 

Our author, in his fourth discourse, 
aims at the establishment of the doc- 
trine, that the practice of small 
frauds, knowingly and constantly per- 
sisted in, will, as effectually, involve 
us in guilt and condemnation, as the 
practice of greater and more glaring 
dishonesties. ‘The title of this dis- 
course, which is, “The Guilt of Dis- 
honesty not to be estimated by the 
Gain of it,’ appears rather quaint, 
and does not immediately lead us to 
discover what is the object of the dis- 


course. But, we consider this dis- | 
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course, although not destitu te of some 
defects, highly deserving of attention. 
The morality which it teaches, al- 
though it may appear rather too pre- 
cise for those who are daily prac- 
tising some little gainful frauds, is 
very excellent. We might  tran- 
scribe from it many useful moral les- 
sons, but our limits will only permit 
us to make the following quotation 
as a specimen. The preacher. is 
speaking immediately before of the 
aggravation of the guilt of those who, 
for a small gain, sell the eternal com- 
fort of their immortal souls—and he 
then thus proceeds: 


“It is with argument such as this (p. 84) 
that we would try to strike conv:ction 
among a very numerous Class of offenders 
in society—those who, in the various de- 
partments of trust, or service, or agency, 
are ever practising, in littles, at the work 
of secret appropriation—those whose hands 
are in a state of constant defilement, by 
the putting of them forth to that which 
they ought to touch not, and taste not, and 
handle not—those who sile ntly number 
such pilferments, as can pass unnoticed 
among the perquisites ef their office; and 
who, in an excess in their charges, just so 
slight as to escape detection, or by a habit 
of purloining, just so restr: ained as to elude 
discovery, have both a conscience very 
much at ease in their own bosoms, and a 
credit very fair, and very entire, among 
their acquaintances around them. They 
grossly count upon the smallness of their 
transgression. But they are just going in 
a small way to hell.” 


In his fifth discourse, our author 


treats of the reciprocal nature of 


those duties which the gospel re- 
quires men to perform to each other. 
The title given to it is—*“On the 
great Christian Law of Reciprocity 
between Man and Man.” ‘The text 
of scripture on which this discourse 
is founded is this: (Matt. vil. 12.) 
“Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

Our author allows, that some dif- 
ficulty appears to be connected with 
the proper understanding of the ex- 
tent of this requisition—and, on 
that account, much shuffling has 
been practised by many in order to 
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avoid the force of the apparently | 
sweeping demand which it seems | 
at first sight to make. But, in con- 
ducting the illustration of this moral 
maxim, we think he plainly and sa- 
tisfactorily shows, that, were we 
properly to regulate our demands 
upon others, we should have no dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the precise 
extent of the claims of others upon 
ourselves. The concluding para- 
graph of this discourse, which we beg 
leave here to quote, appears to us to 
exhibit a powerful argument for ex- 








citing Christians to the practice of 
the duties illustrated in the sermon 
—while it presents us likewise with 
a very favourable specimen of our 
author’s eloquence. 


«And he who feels as he ought, will 
bear with cheerfulness all that the Saviour 
prescribes, when he thinks how much it is 
for him that the Saviour has borne. We 
speak not of his poverty all the time that 
he lived upon the earth. We speak not 
of those years when a houseless wanderer 
in an unthankful world, he had not where 
to lay his head. .We speak not of the meek 
and uncomplaining sufferance with which 
he met the many ills that oppressed the 
tenor of his mortal existence. But we 
speak of that awful burden which crushed 
and overwhelmed its termination. We 
speak of that season of the hour and power 
of darkness, when it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him, and to make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin. To estimate aright the en- 
durance of him who himself bore our u® 
firmities, would we ask of any individual 
to recollect some deep and awful period 
of abandonment in his own history—when 
that countenance which at one time beam- 
ed and brightened upon him from above, 
was mantled in thickest darkness—when 
the iron of remorse entered into his soul— 
and, laid on a bed of torture, was made to 
behold the evil of sin, and to taste of its bit- 
terness. Let him look back, if he can, on 
this conflict of many agitations, and then 
figure the whole of this mental wretched- 
ness to be borne off by the ministers of 
vengeance into hell, and stretched out 
unto eternity. And if, on the great day of 
expiation, a full atonement was rendered, 
and all that should have fallen upon us was 
placed upon the head of the sacrifice—let 
him hence compute the weight and the 
awfulness of those sorrows which were 
carricd by him on whom the chastisement 
of our peace was laid, and who poured out 
his soul unto the death for us. If evera 
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emerge into peace and joy in believing— 
if he ever shall again find his way to that 
fountain which is opened in the house ot 
Judah—if he shall recover once more that 
sunshine of the soul, which, on the days 
that are past, disclosed to him the beauties 
of holiness here, and the glories of heaven 
hereafter—if ever he shall hear with effect, 
in this world, that voice from the mercy 
seat, which still proclaims a welcome to 
the chief of sinners, and beckons him 
afresh to reconciliation—O! how gladly 
then should he bear throughout the re- 
mainder of his days, the whole authority 
of the Lord who bought him; and bind for 
ever to his own person that yoke of the 
Saviour which is easy, and that burden 
which is hight.” 

The sixth discourse of this vo- 
lume is highly deserving of the at- 
tention of all who would wish to 
preserve social virtue and good or- 
der among mankind. To magis- 
trates and parents it cannot fail to 
come home with peculiar force. The 
object of it is, to trace the origin 
and progress of dissipation in large 
cities. The title of it is, “On the 
Dissipation of Large Cities.’ The 
text is, “ Let no man deceive you 
with vain words; for because of 
these things cometh the wrath of 
God on the children of disobedi- 
ence.”? Eph. v. 6. 

Our author traces, and apparent- 
ly with great justice, the origin of 
dissipation to these causes—1. To 
a defect in the early education of 
children. Children, very generally, 
leave their fathers’ houses without 
having had their minds duly fortitied 
against the influence of vice by re- 
ligious principles. Hence, by a cri- 
minal neglect of judicious instruc- 
tion and discipline, parents are 


often found chargeable with con- 


tributing in no small degree to that 
dissipation and wickedness which 
are practised by very many of those 
youths, who are engaged in con- 
ducting the mercantile transactions 
of large cities. 2. The second cause 
assigned for the growth of dissipa- 
tion in places of extensive business 
is, the evil effect, which the example 
and counsel of the ungodly, who 


have already made considerable pro 








sinner, under such a visitation, shall again } gressin this vice, has upon the minds 
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of those who may have but just en- 
tered into the scenes of public busi- 
ness. Those sons of vice and cor- 
ruption ply the minds of the timid 
youth, who may at first have no 
small scruples to enter the lists of 
iniquity, with such variety of argu- 
ment and art, that they at last con- 
sent to resign the government of 
their hearts, and are induced to en- 
gage, with their unworthy advisers, 
in the pursuits of dissipation and 
vice. ‘Thus are they led on in the 
path of iniquity, until they grow up 
in hardened wickedness; and be- 
come, like their first associates, the 
evil advisers and destroyers of 
others. For the inspection of those 
who may have thus grown old in the 
recruiting service of Satan, we beg 
leave to quote the following para- 
graph. 

“And let us here speak one word (p. 

139) to those seniors in depravity—those 
men who give to the corruption of ac- 
quaintances, who are younger than them- 
selves, their countenance, their agency; 
and who can initiate them without a sigh 
in the mysteries of guilt, and care not 
though a parent’s nope should wither and 
expire under the contagion of their rufan 
example. It is only upon their own con- 
version that we can speak to them the 


parce: of the gospel. It is only if they 
themselves are washed, and sancti fied, and 


justified, that we can warrant their per- 


sonal deliverance from the wrath that is to 
come. But under all the concealment 
which rests on the futurities of God’s ad- 
ministration, we know that there are de- 
grees of suffering in hell—and that while 
some are beaten with few stripes, others 
are beaten with many. And surely, if 
they who turn many tor ‘ghteousness, shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever, we 
may be well assured, that they who pa- 
tronize the cause of iniquity—they who 
can beckon others to that way which lead- 
cth on to the chambers of death—they 
who can aid and witness, without a sigh, 
the extinction of youth ful modesty, surely, 
it mi uy well be said of such, that on them 
« darker frown will fall from the judgment 
seat, and through eternity will they have 
to bear the pains of a fiercer indignation.” 


After having stated these causes 
of the origin and progress of dissi- 
nation and corruption, our author 
invites us to-look at their usual ter- 
mination. He does not here mean 
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by the termination of a life of dissi- 
pation, the extinction of existence 
altogether, but the change which 
takes place in the rake and the man 
of dissipation—* when he becomes 
what the world calls a reformed 
man, and puts on the decencies of a 
sober and domestic establishment.” 
This change, our author allows, and 
we agree “with him in sentiment, 
may take place, and yet the man 
may “not have become a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus.”” The direc- 
tion of his pleasures may be some- 
what changed; but this may arise 
from distaste for his former pursuits 
produced merely by satiety or bad 


health, and not in consequence of 
his having really become a lover of 


God more than a lover of pleasure. 
Nay, so far from this being the case, 
that this very man, who does ap- 
pear reformed himself, often be- 
comes the abettor and promoter of 
vice in others. This our author de- 
plores as a sore evil; and we feel 
ourselves powerfully constrained to 
join in his lamentation. We there- 
fore most unfeignedly unite with 
him in praying— 


*Q! for an arm of strength to demolish 
this firm and far spread compact of iniqui- 
ty; and for the power of such piercing 
and prophetic voice, as might convince our 
reformed men of the baleful influence they 
cast behind them on the morals of the suc- 
ceeding generation.” p. 145. 


Our author, however, readily al- 
lows, that some improvement has 
recently taken place in the external 
behaviour of some of the higher 
ranks in his own country. This he 
infers from the dismission of that 
impatience, which used formerly to 
be exhibited by them for the with- 
drawment of clergymen, at a cer- 
tain time, from their feasts, to which 
they had been invited, as mere 
guests of ornament to grace the 
commencement of the entertain- 
ment. A clergyman now, Dr. Chal- 
mers seems to think, may remain 
with more propriety to the end of a 
feast, to which he may be invited, 
than he formerly could: but, the Dr. 
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does not make this concession in 
favour of the great, without admi- 
nistering a little very wholesome 
advice to his clerical brethren. 


« And if (says he) such an exaction (of 
withdrawment, at a certain time, from the 
entertainment) was ever laid by the om- 
nipotence of custom, (p. 143) on a mini- 
ster of Christianity, it is such an exaction 
as ought never, never, to be complied 
with, It is not for him to lend the sanc- 
tion of his presence to a meeting with 
which he could not sit to its final termina- 
tion. It is not for him to stand associated, 
fora single hour, with an assemblage of 
men who begin with hypocrisy, and end 
wit downright blackguardism. Itis not for 
him to watch the progress of the coming 
ribaldry, and to hit the well selected mo- 
ment when talk, and turbulence, and bois- 
terous merriment, are on the eve of burst- 
ing forth upon the company, and carrying 
them forward to the full acme and uproar 
of their enjoyment. It is quite in vain to 
say, that he has only sanctified one part of 
such an entertainment. He has as good as 
given his connivance to the whole of it, and 
teft behind him a discharge in full of all its 
abominations; and, therefore, be they who 
they may, whether they rank among the 
proudest aristocracy of our land, or are 
charioted in splendour along, as_ the 
wealthiest of the citizens, it is his part to 
keep as purely and indignantly aloof from 
such society as this, as he would from the 
vilest and most debasing associations of 
profligacy.”” 

Out of the whole of this discus- 
sion on the progress and termina- 
tion of a life of dissipation there 
arises, in our author’s estimation, a 
question which is more easily an- 
swered by general description than 
by adirect reply. The question al- 
luded to is this—what 1s the like- 
liest way of setting up a barrier 
against this desolating torrent of 
corruption, into which there enter 
so many elements of power and 
strength that, to the general eye 
(cursory observation, we suppose, is 
meant), it looks altogether irresisti- 
ble? ‘The descriptive answer which 
is given by our author to this im- 
por rtant question, occupies the re- 
maining part of the discourse. The 
general answer which he gives to 
this question may be shortly com- 
prised in one sentence :—that per- 
sonal and family religion appears 








to be the only true antidote agains‘ 
the baneful influence of those. vices 
which seem to originate and in- 
crease so rapidly in large cities. 
We think the concluding sentences 
of this discourse are highly worthy 
of the notice and serious considera- 
tion of all those who are desirous 
to promote a work of reformation 
among ourselves. 


* Would Christians only be open and in- 
trepid, and carry their religion into their 
merchandise; and furnish us witha single 
hundred of such houses in this city, where 
the care and character of the master form- 
ed a guarantee for the sobriety of all his 
dependents, it would be like the clearing 
out of a piece of cultivated ground in the 
midst of a frightful wilderness; and parents 
would know whither they could repair 
with confidence for the settlement of their 
offspring; and we should behold, what is 
mightily to be desired, a line of broad and 
visible demarcation between the church 
and the world; and an interest so precious 
as the immortality of children, would no 
longer be left to the play of such for- 
tuitous elements, as operated at random 
throughout the confused mass of a mingled 
and indiscriminate society. And thus, the 
pieties of a father’s house might bear to 
be transplanted even into the scenes of or- 
dinary business; and instead of withering 
as they do at present, under a contagion 
which spreads in every direction, and fils 
up the whole face of the community, they 
might flourish in that moral region which 
was occupied by a peculiar people, and 
which they had reclaimed from a world 
that heth in wickedness.” 


We have been much gratified 
with the perusal of this discourse. 
If it be not the best, it is at least 
one of the best, in the collection. 
We think that both its composition. 
and sentiments entitle the author to 
no small degree of commendation. 

The seventh discourse, in the col- 
lection, may be considered merely 
a continuation of the subject, dis- 
cussed in the sixth, under a differ- 
ent title. The title given to this 
discourse is, “On the Vv itiating In- 
fluence of the Higher upon. the 
Lower Orders of Society. »? (Text, 
Luke xvii. 12.) 

To the causes of growing corrup- 
tion mentioned in the sixth dis- 
course, our author adds in this:— 
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t. The bad use which merchants be- 
ein now to make of those sacred 
hours which ought to be devoted to 
public worship and private com- 
munion with God. Many merchants 
now, instead of remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy, rather 
employ themselves and the youths 
i have under them, “in posting 
and penmanship.’ ‘This, our author 
justly maintains, readily prepares 
those, who are engaged in it, for the 
practice of all those vices which 
naturally spring from a neglect of 
religion and a contempt of the re- 
quisitions of God’s holy law. 

Another source of corruption no- 
ticed, in this discourse is, that prac- 
tice of polite lying which merchants 
often use with the excise and cus- 
tom house officers, and with each 
other. A third—that very common 
species of etiquette observed by the 
great, when they desire their ser- 
vants to tell, at the door, a little lie 
to an obtrusive visiter. When her 
ladyship does not wish to appear in 
consequence of her cap or curls not 
being properly adjusted, she very 
readily excuses herself from the dis- 
agreeable task of receiving a visiter, 
in this state, by ordering the ser- 
vant to utter, at the door, this de- 
liberate falsehood—not at home. On 
this evil custom, which we certainly 
most heartily condemr, we think 
Dr. Chalmers has used too many 
words. 

The particulars now stated seem 
to comprise the whole of the subject 
of this discourse. It appears to us, 
‘hat this discourse is inferior to 
those which precede it, in the vo- 
lume: but, notwithstanding, we 
think that it has merits which enti- 
tle it to attention. 

The eighth, and last discourse in 
the volume, treats “On the Love of 
(Text, Job xxxi. 24—28. 

The object of this discourse is 
evidently to show, that, if we allow 
money, or even the objects which 
money procures, to occupy that 
place in our affections, which is due 
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unto God, we are justly chargeable | 
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with the crime of idolatry, and liable 
to those punishments, which God’s 
word denounces against a trans- 
gression so heinous and abominable. 

Our author makes some distine- 
tion between the idolatry which we 
practise when we make wealth sole- 
ly the object of our worship; and 
that, which is performed, when we 
pay our religious reverence to those 
objects which wealth is capable of 
procuring. He says, in regard to 
this distinction, “he, who makes a 
god of his pleasure, renders to this 
idol the homage of his senses. He 
who makes a god of his wealth, ren- 
ders to this idol the homage of his 
mind ; and he (the one that worships 
his gold) therefore, of the two, is 
the more hopeless and determined 
idolater.”? We shall not wait, how- 
ever, to examine the justice of this 
distinction—perhaps it may be 
founded in truth. 

Of the general sentiments con- 
tained in this last discourse, we 
most readily and cheerfully express 
our approbation. ‘The discussion is 
conducted with very considerable 
ability and success; and, therefore, 
impresses us with no mean idea of 
the author’s powers of discrimina- 
tion, and of his skill and readiness 
in composition. ‘The paragraph with 
which it concludes, appears to us 
eloquent. 


* Death will soon break up every swell- 
ing enterprise of ambition, and put upon 
ita most cruel and degrading mockery. 
And it is, indeed, an affecting sight, to be- 
hold the workings of this world’s infatua- 
tion among so many of our fellow mortals 
nearing and nearing every day to eternity, 
and yet, instead of taking heed to that 
which is before them, mistaking their tem- 
porary vehicle for their abiding home, and 
spending all their time and all their 
thought upon its accommodations. It is 
all the doing of our great adversary, thus 
to invest the trifles of a day in such cha- 
racters of greatness and durability; and it 
is, indeed, one of the most formidable of 
his wiles. And whatever may be the in- 
strument of reclaiming men from this de- 
lusion, it certainly is not any argument 
either about the shortness of life, or the 
certainty and awfulness of its approaching 
termination. On this point man is capable 
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of a stout-hearted resistance, even to ocu- 
lar demonstration; nor do we know a 
more striking evidence of the bereave- 
ment which must have past upon the hu- 
man faculties, than to see how, in despite 
of arithmetic—how, in despite of manifold 
experience—how, in despite of all his ga- 
thering wrinkles, and all his growing in- 
firmities—how, in despite of the ever-les- 
sening distance between him and his se- 
pulchre, and of all the tokens of prepara- 
tion for the onset of the last messenger, 
(enemy) with which, in shape of weak- 
ness, and breathlessness, and dimness of 
eyes, he is visited; will the feeble and 
asthmatic man still shake his silver locks 
in all the glee and transport of which he 
is capable, when he hears of his gainful 
adventures, and his new accumulations. 
Nor can we tell how near he must get to 
his grave, or how far on he must advance 
in the process of dying, ere gain cease to 
delight, and the idol of wealth cease to be 
dear to him. But when we see that the 
topic is trade and its profits, which lights 
up his faded eye with the glow of its chief- 
est ecstasy, we are as much satisfied that 
he leaves the world with all his treasure 
there, and all the desires of his heart there, 
as if acting what is told of the miser’s 
death-bed, he made his bills and his parch- 
ment of security the companions of his 
bosom, and the last movements of his life 
were a fearful, tenacious, determined 
grasp, of what to him formed the all for 
which life was valuable.” 


Upon the whole, we conclude, 
that this volume, notwithstanding 
a few defects, is entitled to a very 
large portion of approbation. It 
teaches, as we believe, a sound re- 
ligion and a pure morality, through 
the medium of an eloquence far 
from being unattractive: and, there- 
tore, it will give us no small degree 
of pleasure to see it widely and ex- 
tensively circulated among all ranks 
and denominations of people in this 
western district of the Christian 


world. T. G. M‘1. 
| _ 


Review of Dr. Gray on “ Tur Me- 
DIATORIAL REIGN OF THE SON OF 
Gop.” 


(Continued from page 397.) 
Argument III. stands thus; “1. 


Christ offers eternal salvation to all 
who hear his gospel.”? ‘True, on 


condition of their repentance, or of 
Vor. I. 








their believing. But he offers to 
save no man who shall continue in 
unbelief, on the condition of his thus 
remaining in unbelief. “2. But itis 
a violation of the law of God, which 
Jesus Christ perfectly obeyed, for a 
man to offer as a gift that which 
dees not belong to him,” to bestow. 
True; and therefore we infer that 
Jesus Christ has ability to bestow 
the gift of eternal salvation on all 
who believe. But our author infers, 
«3. Therefore Jesus Christ is able 
to bestow eternal salvation on all 
who hear the gospel.” We cannot 
see how this foliows, unless they 
believe, for the gospel offer, how- 
ever generally published, and to be 
published in the hearing of all man- 
kind says, “he that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 
This is what God offers to do, and 
certainly will do; and yet this is 
the gospel offer from the lips of our 
blessed Redeemer himself. “ There 
is certainly,’ we admit, “ no justice 
in offering to bestow what does not 
belong to ane. There is certainl 
no mercy in promising salvation, if 
he has not the power of giving 
it ;? and hence we might argue, that 
Christ would guard his offers by all 
proper conditions ; and promise no- 
thing but what he will perform. 
Argument IV. is founded on this 
proposition, that “ Jesus Christ com - 
mands all who hear the gospel to 
trust in him for salvation; and 
surely all ought to believe that he 
will save men on the terms offered 
in the gospel, and trust in him for 
the fulfilment of his promises. It is 
agreed, that it would have been a 
violation of the moral law, for Jesus 
Christ to have commanded the ex- 
ercise of this trust, had he been un- 
able to save any whom he promised 
to save; and hence we infer, not 
that Jesus is morally able to confer 
salvation on all who hear the gos- 
pel; but upon all who so believe in 
his truth, as to trust in him for sal- 
vation. His terms are stated: “be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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thou shalt be saved.”? On these 
terms he commands all to receive 
salvation, and he is able to confer 
salvation on all who thus receive it; 
and on none else, without changing 
the terms of salvation. 

Argument V. is built on these 
premises, that Christ is able to save 
all to whom his gospel is preached ; 
and that the gospel has been preach- 
ed to many who have not believed, 
and are not saved; and who were 
not elected. This Christ has not 
said, but we are sure that he is aBLE 
to save all who come unto God by 
him, and all who ever will come. 
As for any ability to perform the 
voluntary, gracious work of saving 
sinners, without willing to do it, we 
know not that it exists. That the 
gospel has been, and will be preach- 
ed to thousands, to whom it will for 
ever be a savour of death unto death, 
cannot be denied. Our author from 
these premises adduces three con- 
clusions. 


“5. Therefore Jesus Christ 1s able to 
save persons who were not elected, and 
are not saved. 

“4, Therefore the imputability of Christ’s 
righteousness, that is, its capacity of pro- 
curing salvation, does not depend in any 
manner, nor in any degree, upon the elect- 
ing decree of the Father, nor on the cove- 
nant relation, established between him and 
the promised travail of his soul from all 
eternity; for if its imputabilty depends 
upon his relation to the elect, it would be 
incapable of being imputed to any who are 
not elected, but it is capable of being im- 
puted to those who are not elected. 

«5. Therefore the righteousness of Je- 
sus Christ, in its penal part, does not con- 
sist of an amount of suffering, exactly pro- 
portioned to the guilt of the elect, and 
consequently capable of saving them, but 
incapable of saving any others; for it has 
been demonstrated, that the righteousness 
of Jesus is capable of saving some who are 
rot saved, and, therefore, were not elect- 
ed. g.e.d.” p. 86. 


These conclusions may indeed be 
deduced from the false premises to 
which they are attached; but we 
deem the whole unscriptural, with 
the exception of the statement, that 
the gospel has been preached to 
many who were not elected. If 
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Christ is able to save persons who 
were not elected, then * can save 
those whom the Father hath not given 
to him ; and if he could save persons 
not given to him by the Father, 
he could save them in some other 
character than that of Mediator be- 
tween God and men. It would fol- 
low also, that he might perform the 
work of a Mediator without the Fa- 
ther’s consent, for some, and that he 
might take this honour to himself; 
which would contradict Hebrews v. 
4, 5, and vil. 28. “And no one 
taketh this honour,” of offering a 
sacrifice for sin, “ but he that is call- 
ed of God, as was Aaron. So Christ 
alse glorified not himself to be made 
an high priest; but he that said unto 
him, Thou art my Son, to-day have 
I begotten thee. But the word of 
the oath—maketh the Son, who is 
consecrated for evermore.” 

Again, neither the Father, nor the 
Son, has chosen to save the non- 


. elect, and Christ could not, there- 


fore, save them, unless he should go 
beyond, and even contrary to, his 
Father’s will, and act without his 
own consent. It must, therefore, be 
a strange ability, which is attributed 
to Christ of saving persons who were 
not elected ;—an ability to perform 
a voluntary work without volition, 
to disobey, or at least go beyond, 
the will of the Godhead, and to do, 
what he is immutably determined 
never to do. 

The assertion being neither proved 
nor admitted, that the righteousness 
of Christ is capable of being imputed 
to those who are not elected, the in- 
ference derived from it, that the 1m- 
putability of Christ’s righteousness 
does not depend in any manner, nor 
in any degree, upon the electing de- 
cree of the Father, nor on the cove- 
nant relation, established between 
him and the promised travail of his 
soul, is of no force. If, however, 
the imputability of Christ’s right- — 
eousness does not depend on the 
fact of his having obeyed in the room 
and stead of all who shall enjoy the 
imputation of it, then it may be im- 
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puted to the non-elect indeed, as 
well as to the elect; and to devils 
as well as men, and to vipers and 
stones as readily as to devils. If 
the fact of its being a righteousness 
rendered for those to whom it is im- 
puted is of no importance, then any 
perfect righteousness, rendered by 
an angel, may be the ground of the 
justification of sinners, and the 

may be saved as well without as b 

Him, who is pronounced to be the 
only Mediator between God and 
men. If God can save the non-elect 
as well as the elect, the whole 
scheme of redemption by Christ 
seems to be superfluous; and it is 
no matter of moment that Christ 
has laid down his life for his sheep. 

Finally, it does not follow, be- 
cause his premises in the case have 
not been established, that Christ can 
save some who are not saved, by the 
adequacy of his righteousness for 
their justification; that the righte- 
ousness of Jesus Christ, in its penal 
part, does not consist of an amount 
of suffering, exactly proportioned to 
the guilt oF the elect. If it does not, 
Dr. G. has not proved the contrary ; 
nor have we found any one, how- 
ever the doctrine is disliked, who 
has done it. 

The sufferings of Christ were 
either infinite or not infinite. One 
or the other of these propositions 
must be true, and its converse must 
be false, as every one may learn from 
intuition. They were, we rejoice to 
say, the sufferings of an infinite be- 
ing; and so are all the minutest 
works of creation the product of an 
infinite agent: and none but an in- 
finite being could have rendered 
any active obedience, or penal suf- 
fering for another, to the law of 
God ; for every finite being is bound 
to do, for himself, every thing in his 
power, which will honour the law, 
and glorify God. But it will not 
follow, that every act, or product, is 
in itself infinite, because its author 
is infinite. 

Now if the sufferings of Christ 








* : 
were in themselves absolutely with- | 
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out bounds in any respect or dimen- 
sion, that is, infinite; then Christ 
has not yet ceased from his suffer- 
ings, and never can cease from 
them ; for then they would be bound- 
ed in their duration, they would be 
finite in their continuance. But it 
will be admitted by all, that Christ 
has ceased from his sufferings, and 
that they had both a beginning and 
an end in time. They were not, 
then, infinite, absolutely ; and if they 
were not infinite, they were, by the 
very definition of the words, finite, 
for not infinite, and finite mean one 
and the same thing. 

We shall pve. it as undeni- 
able, therefore, that the sufferings of 
Christ were finite, at least in respect 
to their duration. Being finite, they 
were of a measurable duration: the 
continuance of them might have 
been longer or shorter: the time of 
them was actually definite; and 
amounted to a little more than thir- 
ty-three years. This duration must 
have been fixed in the counsels of 
eternity, because known unto God 
are all his works from the begin- 
ning; and by his providence, those 
with whom we reason allow, that he 
reasonably and certainly foreor- 
dains all events. There must have 
been some adequate reason for pre- 
destinating the definite period of 
our Saviour’s sufferings; for our 
God never decrees capriciously. 
What the nature of that reason was, 
is the question. God decreed that 
Christ should be in a state of suffer- 
ing so long as he was, and no longer. 
Why? We answer, because justice 
required it. But justice in relation 
to whom? Surely justice required 
no suffering from Christ, for those 
who should suffer, in their own per- 
sons, all which their sins have de- 
served. It must have been justice, 
in relation to those who shall be de- 
livered from the suffering due to 
their sins, by the sufferings of the 
Son of God. For these he suffered 


| a definite time, because it was ne- 
' cessary to the satisfaction of divine 


justice. But why did he not suffe: 
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a longer time for these? Surely, 
had it been necessary, it would have 
been so decreed, and so accomplish- 
ed. It was unnecessary we con- 
clude, from reason, scripture, and 
ihe fact that he endured precisely 
such a continuance of humiliation 
as he did, when it might have been 
longer or shorter. Had he suffered 
a longer or a shorter time than was 
indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of the whole object for which 
he humbled himself, it would have 
been an impeachment of the divine 
character, and would have proved 
the decrees of heaven to be unjust. 
It appears to us requisite, therefore, 
to judge, that the sufferings of Christ 
could have been, granting the inhe- 
rent weight of them to have remain- 
ed the same, neither of a longer, nor 
of a shorter duration than they were, 
unless we would charge the Deity 
either with inflicting needless pain 
on the Son of his love, or with re- 
quiring less of the Redeemer than 
justice demanded. 

In relation to the actual amount 
of suffering which Christ endured, 
it is obvious, that it must have been 
finite or infinite, as well as to dura- 
tion either bounded or boundless. 
Ifin amount Christ suffered infinite- 
ly, he must have endured all that he 
could have endured, so that we can 
conceive of no possible addition to 
it. If we can conceive of any addi- 
tion to it, then it answers not to our 
conceptions of infinite; and we can 
write and speak, only of things of 
which we conceive, unless we write 
and speak what tu us is nonsense. 
We have never found an opponent, 
who would maintain, that af could 
have suffered no greater amount of 
pain than he did; or that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were subjectively in- 
finite; and we must think, there- 
fore, that in the judgment of all 
Christians, the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer were definite and finite. If 
he could have suffered more than 
he did, and did not, the reason must 
have been, that infinite wisdom did 
not deem it necessary thathe should. 
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No other plausible reason can be 
assigned why he did not suffer more 
intensely, during the whole period 
of his humiliation. Had he suffered 
less, it would have been because 
justice required less, or else because 
it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to himself and his Father, how 
much or how little he suffered ; in 
which case, all suffering in the work 
of redemption might have been rea- 
dily dispensed with. 

There is but one question about 
which there is really much differ- 
ence of opinion among those divines 
wno hold to the absolute necessity 
of a penal satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice by the Saviour, i in order that 
remission of sins might take place; 
and that is this; were the sufferings 
of Christ, which were jinite in du- 
ration and in amount of pain, in- 


finite in their inherent merits ; 


that God could, had it pleased ite, 
have saved every sinner, in conse- 
quence of them? Most Calvinistic 
divines assert such an infinity of in- 
herent merit; while they agree, that 
these sufferings, infinitely ‘meritori- 
ous in their own nature, were de- 
signed only for the salvation of the 
elec t. We differ from them, on this 
point; for we are persuaded that 
Jesus paid precisely such a merito- 
rious price of redemption as law and 
justice required for those who shall 
be saved; and that the righteous 
moral Governor of the universe ac- 
cepted the atonement not only for 
all for which it was designed in the 
counsels of eternity, but for all, 
which in the judgment of the God- 
head it was worth. We believe, 
that our Saviour’s meritorious suf- 
ferings, were in every respect what 
immutable justice, and the require- 
ments of the infinitely holy God de- 
manded that they should be, to ef- 
fect deliverance from the punish- 
ment of sin, for all who were given 
to Christ; for all who will ever 
accept of redemption through his 
blood. 

The discussion of this point, how- 
ever, we are willing to leave, in this 
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place, and fe the track of our 


eccentric author. In argument VI. 
he repeats what he has before stated; 
that Christ has authorized the offer 
of salvation to all men; that it would 
be immoral in Christ to authorize 
such an offer, if he was not able to 
save all men, and that “therefore 
Jesus Christ is capable of saving all 
men.”? He intended, that he is able 
to save all men, for he evidently 
considers, very erroneously, that 
capability and ability are the jsame 
thing. ‘To this argument have 
already answered, that Christ is 
able to fulfil all the promises, and 
all the offers which he has ever made 
or authorized, on the very terms ac- 
cording to which he has made them. 
We come to 

“ AncuMENT VII.—1. Jesus Christis able 
to save all mankind. 

«2. But his ability to save all mankind 
depends on this, that the merit of his 
nga? is adequate to the salvation 
of all, 

“3. Therefore the righteousness of Je- 
sus is of universal merit, and capable of se- 
curing the salvation of all mankind. 

“The first proposition I have demon- 
strated in the foregoing arguments. The 
second proposition needs no proof. No 
body interested in this discussion will ques- 
tion it. In fact the whole doctrine of sal- 
vation taught in the Bible, rests on this 
principle, that ‘in him have we redemp- 
tion in his blood;’ that it is by his blood 
that he takes away sin and purges the con- 
science, 

“ Therefore there is merit enough in the 


blood, the atonement, the satisfaction, the - 


perfect righteousness of Jesus Christ to 
save allmankind. g.e.d.” p. 89. 


The first of these premises is 
false, unless by ability is here in- 
tended, what some call a natural 
ability in opposition to a moral 
ability ; for Christ is morally unable 
to do what he chooses not to do, and 
what his Father has not decreed 
that he shall do. He is as unable 
to save every individual of man- 
kind, as he is to frustrate the coun- 
sels of Jehovah and rebel against 
the decrees of God. 

Well might our author ask; if 
Jesus Christ is absolutely able and 
willing to save every sinner without 
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exception, whether he shall believe 
or not, “ Why then are any of man- 
kind lost?’ He replies, 


“1, Some of them are ignorant of this 
salvation, and perish in their sins because 
they do not know, and therefore do not 
apply the remedy. | 

*©2, Some of them perish because, though 
they have this salvation taught them, they 
trample the precious blood of Christ under 
their feet.” p. 90. 


But why still should they perish, 
if Christ is able and willing to save 
them, whether they shall believe or 
not? Their ignorance and trampling 
the blood of Christ under feet, can, 
in this case, be no hindrance. Then 
of course they will be saved, and 
none will be lost. 

Take another view of the subject. 
If Christ is able and willing, abso- 
lutely, and unqualifiedly, to save all 
mankind, then he is able to remove 
the impeding ignorance, and excite 
penitence for the sin of having tram- 
pled the precious blood of Christ 
under their feet; and so all will be 
saved. He is willing to do these 
things, if he is willing to save them, 
whether they believe or not, because 
these things are a part of the scrip- 
tural salvation, essential toit. H 
he is not willing to remove their ig- 
norance, and give them repentance 
for any despite done to his spirit 
and grace, then he is not willing to 
save them; unless there can be sal- 
vation without any knowledge and 
belief of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and without any repentance for sins. 


* AraumMENT VIII.—1. The sin of Adam, 
was 2 violation of the law of works, and 
entails the penalty of death on every hu- 
man being who comes under that law. 


“2. The mediatorial righteousness of 


Jesus Christ isthe righteousness of that law 
in its violated state—and we have demon- 
strated that it is capable of saving all who 
shall ever come under the condemning 
power of the law. 

“3. Therefore the remedial righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ, has the same extent, 
bounds and limits with the covenant trans- 
gression of Adam; the latter has destroyed 
all mankind, the former is capable of saving 
all mankind,” p. 91. . 


If this reasoning is good for an. 
© * J 
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thing it ought to prove, that as the 
unrighteousness of Adam destroyed 
all mankind, so the righteousness of 
Christ actually saves all mankind. 
It is not enough that it is capable of 
doing it. Ifit is able to do it, then 
it is able to remove every obstruc- 
tion arising from the want of faith 
and repentance, and the work of 
salvation will be completed in the 
case of every individual. To this 
doctrine we should have no objec- 
tion, were it true, but it is the first 
doctrine of devils which was taught 
mankind. 

There can be no actual righteous- 
ness without some actual subject of 
law, for whom that righteousness is 
rendered, and of whom it was de- 
manded. 

Now Adam violated the covenant 
of works, not only for himself, but 
for all whom he represented in that 
covenant, even all his posterity; 
and Christ obeyed. that law, “in its 
violated state,” as Dr. Gray has 
learned to say, since he wrote the 
Frenp: but for whom did Christ 
obey; for his obedience must have 
been the conformity to the violated 
law demanded of some one under 
that law. It is agreed, that it was 
not for himself that Christ obeyed 
the violated law, given to creatures, 
and binding all of Adam’s race. 
Did he then render a perfect righte- 
ousness to the satisfaction of the 
violated law, for every individual of 
the human race? If he did, then 
he obeyed the precept, and suffered 
the penalty of the law required of 
every individual, for that individual; 
and justice has no further claim 
upon any man for a perfect justify- 
ing righteousness, or for any suffer- 
ings as a penalty for transgression. 
All then must be justified by the 
just Lawgiver and Judge, and none 
can be subjected to the endless 
curse of a broken law. 

The second of the premises in 
this eighth argument is not true; 
and the conclusion is false. “The 
mediatorial righteousness of Jesus 


Christ is the righteousness of that | 
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law in its violated state,” for all 
those persons, and those alone, in 
whose stead it was rendered; and 
for whose benefit the surety of the 
better covenant which was establish. 
ed upon better promises than the co. 
venant of works, endured the curse. 
It is able to save these, and no other 
persons, unless it can accomplish 
what neither the Father, nor the 
Son, nor the Holy Ghost, intended 
it should: it is able to save all that 
shallever have precious faith, either 
in principle or in actual exercise. 
Therefore the remedial righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ has nor the 
same extent, bounds and limits with 
the covenant transgression of Adam; 


_ but as the latter destroyed all whom 


Adam represented in the covenant 
of works, so the former will save all 
for whom it was rendered by their 
covenant head, acting under the co- 
venant of redemption. “ For as by 
one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righte- 
ous.” Rom. v. xix. Having sub- 
mitted these eight arguments “to 
the most rigorous examination of the 
reasoning class of society,” and de- 
clared his belief that his demonstra- 
tions are as sound as any in Eu- 
clid’s Elements, from “no partial 
or overweening opinion”’ of his own 
ingenuity; our brother assumes one 
of our fundamental principles, that 
Christ is not morally able to grant 
salvation to the unelected, and at- 
tempts to demonstrate from it, that 
the gospel cannot be preached to 
any person. This wholly arises from 
his wrong notions of the preaching 
of the gospel. If preaching the gos- 
pel means a proclamation, that Je- 
sus Christ is perfectly able and will- 
ing, without any qualification of 
the terms, to save the unelected; 
then, we allow, that the gospel can- 
not be preached to the unelected, 


or even unconverted, unless Christ — 


is actually and absolutely able and 
willing to save the unelected. But 
if preaching the gospel means the 


proclamation of the fact, that God 
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has determined to save “a great 
multitude”? of sinners; that Christ 
has made a full atonement for “a 
rreat multitude”’ of sinners ; that he 
who believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, according to this eternal 
determination, by this full atone- 
ment; that whesoever will, may 
come to God through Christ; and 
that the sinner who cometh, thirsty 
to drink, hungry to be fed, guilty to 
be pardoned, polluted to be made 
holy, unjust to be justified, and 
miserably poor to be made unspeak- 
ably rich through eternity, he will 
in nowise cast out; then the gospel 
can be preached without the least 
degree of impropriety to every child 
of Adam. 

This we consider as a satisfacto- 
ry refutation of his first and third 
arguments, which are designed to 
prove, that Christ can neither offer, 
nor command his ministers to offer 
salvation to the unelected, without 
being chargeable with Saget: 
on the supposition that he is unable 
to save them, consistently with his 
own divine counsels of eternity. 
We copy 


“ ArnaumENT [II.—1. The gospel mini- 
ster ought not to offer, and cannot offer, 
salvation in Christ’s name, to those whom 
Christ is not able to save; nor ought he, 
nor can he, command those to trust in 
Christ for salvation, whom he is unable to 
save, 

«2. And since the gospel minister is en- 
tirely ignorant whether any of the sinners 
who are before him be elected, and there- 
fore is ignorant whether Jesus Christ be 
able to save any of them, it follows that he 
cannot assure any of them, that Jesus is 
able to save him, 

“3, Therefore the gospel minister cannot 
invite any sinner to come to Jesus for sal- 
vation, he cannot command any sinner to 
come to Jesus; he cannot enforce faith as 
a duty, he cannot charge unbelief as a sin, 
upon any unconverted person. 

“What conclusions! What tremendous 
conclusions! Yet assuredly they are not 
the figments of my fancy; they have been 
drawn by others, whose names I will tell 
vou before I have done; and they have 
been represented as the only pure unadul- 
terated gospel of salvation. And I will do 
these theorists the justice to say, that they 
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their first principle be granted, their ar- 
gument is invulnerable. But their con- 
clusions give the lie direct to God, and to 
his Christ, and to all the prophets, and to 
all the apostles. And therefore they ought 
to have added to each conclusion, guod ab- 
surdum est; and to infer the falsehood of 
the assumption from which such conclu- 
sions flow. 

“But reader perhaps thou art no great 
clerk, no trained logician; but one of 
Christ’s little ones, a babe who desires 
earnestly the sincere milk of the word, 
that thou mayest grow thereby. Then I 
shall leave this chapter with the logicians; 
the next chapter shall be thy own; in 
which I shall prove from the pure and sim- 
ple declaration of the Holy Ghost speak- 
ing in the scripture, every position which 
in the present chapter has been proved by 
argument.” p. 93. 


Now let us try our hand a little 
at syllogisms. 

1. It cannot be a duty to believe 
what is not true: 

2. But that Jesus Christ is able 
to save the unelected is not true: 

3. Therefore, it cannot be a duty 
to believe that Jesus Christ is able 
to save the unelected. 

‘Fhis is a demonstration of which 
we may as confidently boast as Dr. 
G. concerning any contained in his 
book. Again, 

1. A man ought not to believe a 
proposition, of the truth of which he 
has no evidence: 

2. A man to whom Ged has made 
no revelation on the subject, has no 
evidence that he is unelected: 

5. Therefore a man to whom God 
has made no revelation on the sub- 
ject, ought not to believe that he is 
unelected. Again, 

1. No man ought to believe a pro- 
position, of the truth of which he 
has no evidence: 

2. But no man has any evidence 
that Jesus Christ is able and willing 
to save him if he continues in unbe- 
lief: 

3. Therefore, no man ought to be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is able and 
willing to save him if he continues 
in unbelief. Yet again, 

1. Every one ought to believe a 
proposition, of the truth of which he 
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2. Every one who hears the gos- 

el has sufficient evidence that 

Christ will certainly save him if he 
exercises evangelical faith: 

3. Therefore every one who hears 
the gospel ought to believe, that 
Christ will certainly save him if he 
exercises evangelical faith. Finally, 

1. Saving faith does not consist 
in believing a proposition which is 
no object of saving faith: 

2. But, that Christ is able and 
willing to save an unelected man, is 
no object of saving faith: 

3. Therefore, saving faith does 
not consist in believing that Christ 
is able and willing to save an un- 
elected man. 

Any one who should believe this, 
would have faith on this subject in 
the testimony of some one else than 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Every statement of God is true, and 
ought to be believed by every intel- 
ligent being, who knows it to be his, 
from perfect confidence in his com- 
petence and veracity. ‘The unelect 
among men, even if they knew them- 
selves to be unelected, ought, as a 
matter of justice, from regard to the 
immutable truth of the divine na- 
ture, to assent to every known por- 
tion of Jehovah’s testimony. Yea, 
even the devils ought to believe, and 
they do most unwillingly believe the 
truth of all God’s propositions stated 
to them. It is vain, therefore, to at- 
tempt to prove by sophistical syl- 
logisms, that faith is not a duty in 
the unelected. One thing shall be 
cheerfully accorded, that it is not 
the duty of a man who knows him- 
self to be unelected, if there is an 
such man on earth, to believe that 
Christ can save him, without over- 
turning the decrees of God: and 
another thing we assert, that until 
a man knows, that he has exercised 
saving faith, or has come to Christ, 
he cannot believe without presump- 
tion, that God has accepted of an 
atonement for his sins; that Jesus 
died to save him; and that Christ 
designs, desires, and wills to effect 
his final salvation. We must have 
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evidence of regeneration, and of 
some degree of sanctification, or we 
can have no evidence of our own 
personal election, redemption, jus- 
tification, and final deliverance from 
the power and curse of sin. 

In chapter VIII. our author at- 
tempts to prove, by an examination 
of several passages of scripture, 
such as this, “who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth;” that 
Jesus Christ is able and willing to 
save every sinner, without one ex- 
ception; and that therefore the 
righteousness which he wrought is 
adequate to the actual justification 
of all: but since our brother con- 
ductor, the Rev. S. B. W. has suf- 
ficiently exposed the errors of this 
chapter in the 7th number of our 
Magazine, (p. 309 to 314) it will 
here be passed without further no- 
tice. E. S. E. 

(To be continued.) 
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Extracts from the Report of the 
Board of Missions to the General 
Assembly in May last. 


The Board of Missions submit to 
the General Assembly the follow- 
ing report of their proceedings dur- 
ing the last year. 

In addition to the appointments 
published in the appendix to the 
Assembly’s printed extracts, seve- 
ral others were made. 


Mr. Apam W. Puarr 


Was appointed for six months in 
the state of Indiana; and 


Mr. WituraM B. Barton 


For six months in the same state, in 
the place of Mr. Vancourt, who re- 
turned his commission: both these 
missionaries were directed to ap- 
ply for advice in regard to their 
routes, to a committee of missions 
at Madison. 

The Board having received in- 
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were needed in Georgia, and having 
reason to believe that the expense 
of a mission would be defrayed by 
the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia, | determined to commission 
two missionaries to itinerate in that 
state, six months each, and to place 
them under the direction of the 
aforesaid synod or their committee. 
Accordingly, as soon as Messrs. 
Azariah G. Orton, and Charles J. 
Hinsdale were recommended by one 
of the Professors of the Theological 
Seminary, they were appointed to 
this service. 


Mr. James WILLIAMSON 


Was appointed for six months in 
that region which lies between 
Willkesbarre and Tioga Point, 
Montrose, and the adjacent country: 


Mr. Henry Sarrorp, 


For five months in West Jersey, un- 
der the direction of the Domestic 
Missionary Society of West Jer- 
sey ; from whom it was expected he 
would receive half of his compensa- 
tion. 


Mr. REMEMBRANCE CHAMBERLAIN 


Had been appointed a little before 
the meeting of the last Assembly, 
for three months, in Kentucky; and 
was aiterwards commissioned for 
four months in the state of Georgia. 

A letter from the Lexington Mis- 
sionary Society was received, in- 
forming this Board that they had 
voted a donation of $100 to the As- 
sembly’s . h 1issionary fund; and con- 
taining a'request that a missionar y 
might “be employed on missionary 
ground within their bounds; in con- 
sequence of which the Board ap- 
pointed) Mr. Isaac Bard, lately a 
student in your seminary, to labour 
in that region three months. 

Ata late meeting, a number of 
appointments were made that will 
be noticed in the list to be published 
for this year. 


Tue Rev. Janez CHapwick 


Was appointed a missionary for two 
months, by the Presbytery of Onon- 
Vor. I. 








daga, under the authority granted to 
them by this Board. He was in- 
structed to labour on missionary 
ground in that part of the presbyte- 
ry which lies north of the Seneca 
turnpike, at discretion. He attend- 
ed one conference meeting, one 
meeting of a session, administered 
the Lord’s supper once, baptized 
six infants, and preached 55 ser- 
mons. The success of his labours 
will appear from the statement given 
in the concluding paragraphs of his 
journal. 


“Tf have laboured in a region where 
missionaries are much needed: and al- 
though, during the term of my mission, ¥ 
had not the satisfaction of seeing any very 
special revival under the word, yet I trust 
my labours have not been altogether i In 
vain. I think I can say that Christians in 
many instances have been quickened and 
comforted, and that I have been instru- 
mental of exciting an increased attention 
to the means of grace. I have been cor- 
dially received in all places, and treated in 
a respectful manner. And gratitude for 
the favour which the Assembly have con- 
ferred on them, has appeared to be gene- 
rally felt by such as regard religion. 

“JT would add, that in two of the places, 

viz. the first congregation in Camillus, and 
the third congregation in Manlius, where 
I laboured as a missionary, there com- 
menced, not long after the period of my 
leaving them, a special work of divine 
grace, which still continues, and affords a 
very encouraging prospect. This fact, 
with other circumstances which I could 
name, induces me to think that my labours 
while in the service of the General Assem- 
bly, were in some measure contributory to 
these revivals. I would state with regard 
to the first congregation in Camillus, 

(which meets in the village of Elbridge) 
that, having been released from my pas- 
toral charge in Pomfrey, I am at present 
labouring in said congregation, in con- 
nexion with the second congregation, in 
the same town, which opens a great field 
of labour and usefulness, And while Iam 
preparing this statement, (viz. March 7th) 
I have the satisfaction to witness the tri- 
umph of divine grace in the hopeful con- 
version of a number of sinners, and the se- 
rious conviction of many more in said con- 
gregation. The work is spreading, and 
Zion is made to rejoice. I consider my 
being employed as a missionary as an im- 
portant step which led to my establishi- 
ment here, where the Lord is now show- 
ing his salvation. Indeed my first mini- 
strations at Elbridge as a missionary, were 
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attended with some glimmerings of light. 
I would, therefore, humbly hope, on the 
whole, that my labours while in the service 
of the Assembly, have not been altogether 
in vain. Let God have all the praise.’ 


Tue Rev. Hucar WaALLIs 


Has reported the fulfilment of his 
mission of two months in the Hol- 
land Purchase. He preached 54 
sermons, made 97 family visits, at- 
tended 10 prayer-meetings and con- 
ferences, baptized 2 adults and 9 
children, administered the Lord’s 
supper 6 times, and admitted to the 
communion 10 individuals. 


One passage, which gives a brief 


account of a revival of religion, will 
be read from his journal. 


“T rode 11 miles, to Jackson’s settle- 
ment on the Cataragus Creek in China, 
made 2 family visits, and in the evening 
preached to a full and solemn audience. 


In this place there is a pleasing revival of 


religion. 

* Sabbath. I preached 2 sermons toa 
crowded and solemn audience. In the 
evening I preached to an audience nearly 
as large, and as attentive as in the day 
time. 

“ T spent next day in visiting from house 
to house, and in conversing with those who 
were either the hopeful subjects of grace, 
or under the influence of deep concern for 
the salvation of their souls. In the course 
of the day I visited 7 families, and gave 
such instructions as I judged proper. I 
preached in the evening to a crowded and 
solemn audience. The aw akening begun 
in July; and at the time I was in the settle- 
ment, I was informed about 50 entertained 
a hope that they had experienced reli- 
gion.’ 


Tue Rev. 


Hrzexian N. Woop- 
RUFF 


Has reported the fulfilment of his 
mission of two months, in the coun- 
ties of Montgomery and Herkimer, 
New York. 
lectures for expounding the scrip- 
tures, and attending prayer-meet- 
ings, he preached 39 sermons, visit- 
ed 53 families, attended meetings 
of sessions, visited schools, and in- 
structed children, and made nume- 
rous calls for pious purposes. Mr. 
W. informs the Board that in his 
visits to families, it was almost uni- 
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versally his practice to converse 
with their members individually, to 
make general and particular exhor- 
tations, to pray with the families, 
and to distribute tracts and other 
lessons of instruction. In Danube 
he ordained two elders and or- 

anized the session. He closes his 


journal with the following remarks, 


from which it will appear “that there 
is reason to believe that the labours 
of your missionary has been bene- 
ficial to the interests of religion. 


“Since the expiration of my term of la- 
bours for the General Assembly, ! »y the 
aid of the Youth’s Missionary Society, and 
the exertions of the people at Danube, I 
have continued to labour one half of the 
time at that place, with a favourable pros- 
pect. They have now almost completed 
the repairs of the church. There is consi- 
derable serious attention to religion—some 
hopeful instances of conversion—great at- 
tention to the word, and a prospect of 
establishing a church on very different 
grounds from what has ever been practised 
among them. There is also considerable 
serious attention, and some instances of 
hopeful conversion at Little Falls, where 
I labour the other half of my time.” 


Mr. Josepu B. Ferr 
Was appointed under the authority 


of the Board, by the presbytery ot 


New York, to itinerate two months 
in the county of West Chester, 
New York. He speaks of this re- 
gion as “a moral wilderness.” In 
the course of his mission he visited 
many families, but seldom was re- 
ceived in a manner to encourage 
him to repeat his call. One man 
objected that it “ was rendering re- 
ligion too cheap to bring it from the 
church to the dwelling- house ; s99 an- 
other, an old man, “ was in a great 
rage, because Mr. F. inquired re- 
spectfully of him, if he were pre- 
pared for his end.”” A respectable 
lady seemed ruffled when addressed 
on the subject of religion, and gave 
it as her opinion, that “we had no- 
thing to do with sacred things, ex- 
cept on the Sabbath.” Another 

head of a family “was displeased at 
his calling and conversation. He 
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about his soul.”? This region, how- 
ever, Mr. F. considers good mis- 
sionary g eround, and deserving at- 
tention. At the close of his journal 
he remarks, “ My heart would be 
much lighter did it contain the news 
that hundreds had come over to the 
Lord’s side,”’ &c. 


Tue Rev. Coartes WEBSTER 


Has sent the following account of 
his mission for three months, on 
missionary ground in the vicinity of 
the congregation of Hempstead, 
Long Island. 


“J have laboured three months within 
the vicinity of Hempstead, comprehend- 
ing Rockaway, Christian Hook, Merrick, 
and Harricks; each of these are distinct 
societies, in which I preach in rotation. 
Our meetings during the past year have 
increased in numbers and solemnity. Se- 
veral have become hopefully converted to 
the Christian faith, and have connected 
themselves with the church at Hempstead, 
and are walking in the order of the gos- 
pel. More attention has been paid to 
Biblical and catechetical instruction than 
formerly. We have had four Bible classes, 
containing in the whole about 75 youths. 
In two of these classes we have made use 
of Dr. M‘Dowell’s Bible Questions. They 
have proved very beneficial in exciting a 
spirit of religious inquiry in the neighbour- 
hood of these classes. And the Branch 
Bible Society have disposed of a larger 
number of copies of the scriptures in those 
places, than in the three former years. 

Three prayer-mectings have been kept up 

in the week within the mission, beside two 
meetings for the monthly concert. The 
Sabbath schools, mentioned ina former re- 
port, still continue to fiourish. The one at 
Rockaway has been blessed in the conver- 
sion of several of the blacks. One of the 
most interesting was a child of about ten 
years old, who gave very satisfactory evi- 
dence in his death, that the Spirit of God 
had operated on his heart. 

‘“‘[ have preached and lectured 69 times, 
attended funerals, and visited the sick, 
reading the scriptures and praying w ith 
them.” 

(To be continued.) 





FROM THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
PALESTINE MISSION. 
Extracts from the Journal of Messrs. Par- 
sons and Fisk. 


Wednesday, Nov. 8, 1820.—At half past 
one we left Pergainos : at three we crossed 
the Caicus, and pursued our way along the 








southern bank, through a fertile plain 
several miles wide, with verdant hills on 
the north and south, and several small vil- 
lages at the foot of them. At half past 9 
we crossed the river again, and stopped for 
the night at the house of Immanuel. He 
isa Greek. His house stands on the river’s 
bank with a mill in one end of it. He soon 
told us, that our letter of introduction sta- 
ted that we are ministers of the Gospel, 
much interested for the Greeks, and carry 
about books for distribution among them; 
adding, that they had lately built a church 
in this neighbourhood; and it would be, 
“a great charity if we would leave a few 
books here.” We ascertained that five, 
out of 10 or 12 men about the mill, are 
able to read, and gave them tracts; we also 
gave a number to Immanuel for the priest 
and others. 

Thursday, 9.—Pursued our course alon 
the same plain. In 4 hours passed throug F 
a considerable village called Soma. T “ 
inhabitants are principally Turks—about 
70 families are Greeks. In two hours and 
a half from Soma we reached Kircagasch, 
and stopped for dinner. This town is 
situated at the foot of a high mountain of 
limestone, called on the maps Temnus, 
on the south side of the plain. It is said 
to contain 10,000 inhabitants, (viz.) 8,000 
Turks, 1,000 Greeks and 1,000 Armenians. 
There are 11 mosques, and one Greek, 
and one Armenian. church. Left a num- 
ber of tracts forthe Greeks. At3 o’clock 
we set out from Kircagasch, and pursued 
our way, at the foot of mount Temnus. 
Passed two small Turkish villages. The 
principal productions in this part of the 
country are grain, cotton, tobacco and 
pasturage for flocks. At one time we 
counted 500 cattle together attended by 
the herdsmen and their dogs; in another 
flock were about as many goats, and in 
others a still greater number of sheep. 


Arrival at Thyatira. 


At 8 o’clock we reached Thyatira, now 
Akhisar, and put up at a khan. Imme- 
diately after we arrived, a heavy rain com- 
menced. At Pergamos we were told, that 
within a few weeks 8 men have been kill- 
ed by robbers, at different times, on the 
road between that place and this. We 
saw a man at Pergamos, who was attacked 
about 2 years ago, on this read, and left 
for dead. He still carries a scar in his 
cheek, in consequence of the wound which 
he then received. All these barbarities, 
however, were perpetrated in the night. 
We were uniformly told, that in the day 
time no danger is to be apprehended. 
Still our attendants showed str ong signs of 
fear; and it was not without difficulty that 
we persuaded them to leave Kircagasch 
with the prospect of being out afew hours 
after dark. From all dangers, seen and 
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unseen, God has mercifully preserved us. 
May our spared lives be wholly his. We 
read the address to the church in Thyatira, 
prayed to that God, whom saints of old 
worshipped in this place, and then retired 
to rest, commending this city, once be- 
loved, to the compassion of our Redeemer. 


Description of the City. 


Friday, 10.—We had a letter of intro- 
duction from a Greek in Smyrna to Eco- 
nomo, the Bishop’s procurator, and a prin- 
cipal man among the Greeks in this town. 
This morning we sent the letter, and he 
immediately called on us. We then con- 
versed some time respecting the town. 
He says the Turks have destroyed. all 
remnants of the ancient church; and even 
the place where it stood is now unknown. 
At present, there are in the town 1,000 
houses for which taxes are paid to the 
government, besides 2 or 300 small huts. 
There are about 350 Greek houses, and 
25 or 30 belonging to Armenians, The 
others are all Turkish. There are 9 
mosques, 1 Greek, and 1 Armenian church ; 
4 or 5 Greek priests, and 1 Armenian. The 
Greeks know something of the Romaic, 
and the Armenians of the Armenian lan- 
guage; but the common language of all 
classes is Turkish. The Greeks write it 
in Greek letters; the Armenians in Arme- 
nian letters. A young Armenian, who is 
learning to read it with the Turkish letters, 
called on us, and read a little in a Turkish 
Testament, the translation of De Sacy, and 
we gave him one of them. 

Showed our Romaic Testaments to Eco- 
nomo. He says they have the one, which 
Mr. Lindsay gave them five years ago, and 
are much pleased with it. He then went 
with us to visit the schools. The first is 
taught by a priest, and consists of 50 scho- 
lars. The second is taught by a layman, 
and consists of 20. Supplied them with 
tracts. Copied a long Greek inscription 
on a stone erected by Fabius Zosimus, at 
the tomb of his wife. When we returned 
to our room, a lad came to us for tracts. 
He and five or six other boys are taught 
by a priest, and do not attend the public 
schools. After hearing him read a little, 
and asking him a number of questions, 
we gave him tracts for himself and his 
companions. A man, who has a school of 
6 children, saw one of the tracts which we 
had given away, and sent to us for some. 
We visited his school and supplied his 
pupils. Gave a Testament to the priests. 

Thyatira is situated near a small river, a 
branch of the Caicus, in the centre of an 
extensive plain. At the distance of 3 or 
4 miles it is almost completely surrounded 
by mountains, The houses are low, many 
of them mud or earth. Excepting the 
Moslem’s palace, there is scarcely a de- 
cent house in the place. The streets are 
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narrow and dirty, and every thing indicates 
poverty and degradation. 

There has been some doubt whether 
Ak-hisar is really the ancient Thyatira, 
There is a town called Tyra, or Thyra, 
between Ephesus and Laodicea, which 
some have supposed to be Thyatira. But 
we have with us the Rev. Mr. Lindsay’s 
letter, in which he gives an account of his 
visit to the seven churches. Ak-hisar is 
the place which he called Thyatira, with- 
out even suggesting any doubt about it. 
When we inquired in Smyrna for a letter 
of introduction to Thyatira, they gave us 
one to this place. The Bishop, priest 
and professors, at Haivali, and the priests 
in Pergamos, and in this town, have all 
spoken of Ak-hisar and Thyatira, as being 
the same. In the inscription, which we 
copied, the place is called Thyatira. St. 
John addressed the seven churches in the 
order in which they are situated, begin- 
ning with Ephesus and closing with Lao- 
dicea. If Ak-hisar is Thyatira, this order 
is complete ; if not, it is broken. 

Saturday, 11.—Went to the Armenian 
church, at the time of morning prayers. 
About 30 were present. 


Journey to Sart. 


At 7 we set out for Sardis. Passed in 
sight of 3 or 4 small villages, and at half 
after eleven stopped to dine at a village 
called Marmora. It has 4 mosques and t 
Greek church with two priests. The 
whole number of houses is said to be 4 
or 500, of which 50 are Greek. Gave 
some tracts to one of the priests and to 
several others. At one we resumed our 
journey. At two came in sight of a lake, 
and made a bend around the west side 
of it. At four we ascended a hill, and 
saw before us an extensive plain, through 
which the Hermus runs, and beyond it 
Mount Tmolus extending to the east and 
west as far as the eye couldreach. At 
the foot of this mountain stood Sardis, the 
great capital of the Lydian kings, and the 
city of the far-famed Croesus. We crossed 
the plain obliquely, bearing to the east, 
and reached Sardis, now called Sart, at 
half past six, in 10 hours travel from Thy- 
atira; course a little east of south. 

Found difficulty in procuring a lodging ; 
at length put up in a hut occupied by a 
Turk. It was about 10 feet square, the 
walls of earth, the roof of bushes and poles 
covered with soil, and grass growing on it. 
There was neither chair, table, bed nor 
floor in the habitation. The Turk seem- 
ed to live principally by his pipe and his 
coffee. 


A Sabbath in Sardis. 


Lord’s Day, Nov. 12.—After our morn- 
ing devotions, we took some tracts and a 
Testament and went to a mill near us, 
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where 3 or 4 Greeks live. Found one of 
them grinding grain. Another soon came 
in. Both were able to read. We read to 
them the address to the church in Sardis, 
and then the account of the day of judg- 
ment, Mat. xxv. Conversed with them 
about what we read, and then spoke of 
the Lord’s day, and endeavoured to ex- 
plain its design, and gave them some tracts. 
We had our usual forenoon service in the 
upper part of the mill; and could not re- 
fran from weeping, while we sung the 
74th Psalm, and prayed among the ruins 
of Sardis. Here were once a few names, 
which had not defiled their garments; and 
they are now walking with their Redeem- 
er in white. But, alas! the church as a 
body had only a name to live, while they 
were in reality dead; and they did not 
hear the voice of merciful admonition, and 
did not strengthen the things which were 
ready to die. Wherefore the candlestick 
has been removed out of its place. In the 
afternoon we walked out and enjoyed a 
season of social worship in the field. This 
has been a solemn, and we trust a profit- 
able Sabbath to us. Our own situation, 
and the scenery around us, have conspired 
to give a pensive, melancholy turn to our 
thoughts. Our eye has affected our hearts, 
while we saw around us the ruins of this 
once splendid city, with nothing now to 
be seen, but a few mud huts, inhabited by 
ignorant, stupid, filthy Turks; and the 
only men, who bear the Christian name, 
at work all day in their mill. Every thing 
seems, as if God had cursed the place, and 
left it to the dominion of Satan. 

Brother Parsons is unwell. If one of 
us should be attacked in this place with a 
lingering and dangerous disease, it would 
be only such a trial as we often thought 
of, and mentioned when anticipating the 
mission. Yet such a trial would put our 
faith and our submission to a severe test. 
The Providence and grace of God alone 
can give us comfort and support. 


Ruins of the Place. 


Monday, 13.—Went out to view more 
particularly the ruins of the place. Saw 
the decayed walls of two churches, and of 
the market, and the ruins of an ancient 
palace. Two marble columns are stand- 
ing, about 30 feet high, and 6 in diameter, 
of the Ionic order. The fragments of simi- 
lar pillars lay scattered on the ground. 
Chandler, who was here about sixty years 
ago, says five pillars were then standing. 
All our guide could tell of the place was, 
that it was the palace of the king’s daugh- 
ter. Ascended a high hill to see the ruins 
ef the old castle. Some of the remain- 


ing walls are very strong. Copied two 
inscriptions. 

‘There is now in Sardis no Christian fa- 
mily. There are three grist mills here, 
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in which 9 or 10 Greek men and boys are 
employed. To one of these we gave a 
Testament, charging him to read it con- 
stantly, and remember that it is the word 
of God, and the guide to heaven. He 
bowed, thanked us for the gift, and said, 
J} will read it often.” 


Journey to Philadelphia. 


In the afternoon took leave of Sart, and 
went across the plain to see the tumuli or 
barrows on the opposite hill. In half an 
hour we crossed the Hermus, and in an 
hour more reached one of the largest bar- 
rows. Itis made of earth, in the at of a 
semiglobe, and as nearly as we could mea- 
sure it with our steps, 200 rods in circum- 
ference. From the summit of this, 40 or 
50 others were in sight; most of them 
much smaller. Strabo says, the largest of 
these was built in honour of Halyattis, 
the father of Croesus, and was 6 stadia, 
i. e. three quarters of a mile, in circum- 
ference. 

From these tumuli we went to Tatar- 
keny, a village one hour east of Sart on 
the way to Philadelphia. Arrived in the 
evening, and put up with a Greek priest. 
There are about 50 Greeks in the village 
and its vincinity. They have a church 
which was built 10 yearsago. In the even- 
ing, 6 or 7 men came in, and we read to 
them the three first chapters of Revela- 
tions. Sometimes they seemed pleased, 
and at other times surprised. 
ed new to them. The priest had never 
seen a Romaic Testament before. There 
is no school in his parish, and he says very 
few of his people can read. 

Tuesday, 14.—Gave Germanicus, the 
priest, a Testament, and some tracts for 
his flock and for another priest in the 
neighbourhood. At half past seven set 
out for Philadelphia. Our road lay along 
the south side of the plain. On the north 
side were several villages. In 4 hours, we 
came to a Greek shop, where we took 
some refreshment, and gave tracts to two 
or three men. 


Visit at Philadelphia. 


In three hours more we reached Phila- 
delphia, now called Allah-Scheyr, i. e. the 
city of God. Obtained the use of a small 
dirty room in a khan, and put up for the 
night. In the evening Serkish called for 
Martino in great haste, and said, “the 
Turks are taking our horses.” Remon- 
strance wasin vain. A Pacha was coming 
with some hundred attendants, and horses 
were wanted, for a few days, for their use. 
Ours must go among the rest. Martino 
went immediately to the Moslem, and sta- 
ted that we are foreigners, have just ar- 
rived here, and wish to go on soon. The 
plea prevailed. The Moslem ordered two 
men to take the horses, and reconduct 
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them to the khan. “The heart of the 
king is in the hand of the Lord.” 

Wednesday, 15.—Early this morning, 
Theologus, a Greek to whom we had a 
letter of recommendation, went with us to 
visit Gabriel, the Archbishop of this dio- 
cese. He has held his present office six 
years, is reputed a man of learning, but 
now quite aged, perhaps 75. Formerly 
he had one bishop under him; now none, 
and but about 20 priests. His diocese in- 
cludes Sardis on the west and Laodicea 
on the east; but he says there are notabove 
6 or 700 Greek houses init. There are 
5 churches in this town, besides 20 which 
are either old or small and not now used. 
‘The whole number of houses is said to be 
3,000, of which 250 are Greek, the rest 
‘Turkish. We gave the Archbishop some 
tracts anda Testament. He said the Tes- 
tament, which Mr. Lindsay gave him, and 
another which he received from another 
source, he had given away,_one to a school, 
the other to one of his priests. 

We went next to visit a school. It is 
taught by George, a young man of this 
place, who spent some time at a school in 
Haivali and Smyrna, under the instruction 
of Economo and Benjamin. He has about 
30 scholars, who study ancient and modern 
Greek. There is a small library belong- 
ing to the schoo]. ‘The school-house con- 
tains four apartments, one of which is re- 
served for company. We obtained leave 
to use it during our stay in town, and 
very gladly removed our baggage from 
the khan. 

Dined with the Archbishop. This is 
one of the Greek fast days, on which it is 
unlawful to eat meat. The dinner con- 
sisted of rice, soup, boiled beans, several 
plates of herbs, and a rich variety of fruits 
with bread and cheese, and a plenty of 
raki, rum and wine. It seemed to us a 
singular dinner for a fast day. 

Spent the afternoon at the school-house ; 
—found in the library an old MS. of the 
Gospels in Greek. The date and title 
page are lost. Observed also a Romaic 
translation of Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece, and the first volume of a Greek 
Lexicon now publishing at Constantinople. 
it is a huge folio, and yet gives only four 
letters of the alphabet. In the course of 
the afternoon, two men and one little boy 
came to us for tracts, which we gave, and 
added some short exhortations. Our tracts 
are likely to be less useful here than we 
had hoped, because the most, even of the 
Greeks, understand no language but the 
Turkish. This is said to have been the 
fact even with the predecessors of the pre- 
sent Archbishop. 

Thursday, 16.—Read the first chapter 
of John to the schoolmaster and a priest, 
who accompanied it with some remarks, 
Went out with a guide to see the city. 
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From an ancient castle on the south, we 
had a good view of the place. It is situa. 
ted at the foot of Mount Tmolus, the south 
side of the plain. It is nearly in the form 
of a parallelogram, and surrounded by 

‘alls now indecay. We counted six min- 
arets, Saw the church in which, they say, 
the Christians assembled, to whom St. John 
wrote. It is now a mosque. We went 
to see a wall about a mile west of the town, 
said to have been built of men’s bones, 
The wall now remaining is about 30 rods 
long, and in some places 8 feet thick and 
10 high. The tradition is, that there was 
a church near the place dedicated to St. 
John, and when a vast multitude were as. 
sembled to celebrate his festival, the ene. 
my came upon them and slew them all, 
Their bodies were not buried, but piled 
up together in the form of a wall. The 
wall seems to be composed, principally, if 
not wholly, of bones. On breaking off 
pieces, we found some small bones almost 
entire. 

Friday, 17.—Brother Parson’s illness 
continues. It is now more than a week 
since it commenced. If we pursue our 
way, as we had intended, to Laodicea, and 
thence to Smyrna by Ephesus, we must 
travel a considerable distance in a barba. 
rous part of the country, with the prospect 
of very bad accommodations. It is disa- 
greeable to think of returning without 
visiting all the Seven Churches. But Pro- 
vidence seems to call us to do so. Laodi- 
cea 1s, at present, almost nothing but ruins, 
and that part of the country presents very 
httle opportunity for missionary labour. 
We cannot think it our duty to risk health 
and life, by pursuing the journey in our 
present circumstances, and accordingly 
resolve to return to Smyrna. Before we 
left town, one priest bought a Greek, and 
another a Turkish Testament. We saw 
three priests together reading them. The 
schoolmaster consented to act as agent for 
the sale of Testaments, in case we should 
send him some. We gave him tracts for 
his pupils, and had the pleasure of seeing 
him call them one by one, and give each a 
tract, with a special charge to read it care- 
fully. This is one of the few Greek schools, 
in which something like order is maintain- 
ed, and the children are taught to under- 
stand what they read. 

Returned to Tatar-keny, and_ tarricd 
with Germanicus the priest. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On the 24th of April, Mr. David 
Magee, of our seminary, was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel 
oe by the presbytery of Jer- 
sey, and installed pastor of a second 
Presbyterian church in Elizabeth- 
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town. The Rey. Mr. Bergen preach- 
ed the sermon, from 1 Cor. 1, 21. 
The Rev. Dr. M‘Dowell presided, 
and gave the charge to the minister, 
and the Rev. Mr. Fisher to the peo- 
yle. 

Aug. 14. At a meeting of the 
presbytery of Jersey, at Long Pond, 
Mr. Jacob Tuttle was ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry. 
The Rev. Mr. Fraser preached the 
sermon from 1 Cor. iv. 1. The Rev. 
Mr. Bergen presided, and gave the 
charge to the minister ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson gave an address to 
the people. 

Aug. 15. The presbytery of Jer- 
sey installed the Rev. Enos A. Os- 
born pastor of the church of New- 
foundland. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Crane, from 1 Cori. 23. The Rev. 
Mr. Thompson presided, and gave 
the charge to the minister; and the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Dowell to the people. 


EDWARDS ON THE AFFECTIONS. 


A new edition of the “ Treatise 
on Religious Affections,”’ by the late 
Reverend Jonathan Edwards, A. M. 
President of Princeton College, has 
lately been published by Mr. James 
Crissy, of this city, in a neat octavo 
volume of 432 pages. The edition 
is the best impression of this work 
which we have ever seen; and the 
publisher has taken great care to 
give an accurate copy. Most of the 
former editions of this work have 
been inaccurately printed on bad 
paper and a worse type; so that this 
deserves from its superiority to ob- 
tain universally the preference. Of 
the nature of this admirable treatise 
itis needless to offer any remarks 
to the American public, who have 
long esteemed the author as ene of 
the brightest stars in the constella- 
tion of western divines. E.'S. E. 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges the receipt of the following sums for their Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, during the month of August last,—viz. 

Of John Maybin, esq. the four last instalments in full of his subscription for the 


Permanent Fund - - . - - $80 00 
Of Edward Thomson, esq. 2d and 3d do. for do “ . 40 00 
Of Charles Chauncey, esq. four first do. for do. - - . 40 00 
Of Rev, Dr. E. S. Ely, 4th and 5th do. in full for do. - . 20 00 
Of Rev. Dr. William Neill, the balance in full of the subscription of Craig Rit- 

chie, esq. of Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, for the Contingent Fund . 20 00 
Of Rev. John F. Clark, from Greenwich Dollar Society, for the same fund 23 50 
Of Rev. William Snodgrass, the first instalment of Rev. Murdock M*Millan, for 

the professorship to be founded in part by the Synod of North Carolina 50 00 





Total 273 50 
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A DYING INFIDEL. 


A certain individual who resided not 
far from Dudley, in Worcestershire, was 
for some years a steady and respectable 
professor of Christianity. During this 
time, he was a good father, a good neigh- 
bour, and a loyal subject. A wicked man, 
however, put into his hands Paine’s Age 
of Reason, and Volney’s Ruins of Em- 
pires. He read these pernicious books, 
renounced Christianity, and became a 
bad father, a bud neighbour, a disloyal sub- 
ject, and a ferocious infidel! At length 
sickness seized him, and death stared him 
in the face. Before the period of his dis- 
solution, some Christian friends, who had 
formerly united with him in the sweet 


duties of devotion, resolved, if possible, 
to obtain access to him. With much dif- 
ficulty they accomplished their object. 
They found him in a most deplorable 
state. Horror was depicted on his coun- 
tenance, and he seemed determined not 
to be comforted. ‘They spoke to him, in 
a suitable manner, respecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ and salvation. But he re- 
plied with fury—* Jt is too late ;—I have 
trampled on his blood /” They offered to 
pray with him; but he swore they should 
not. However they kneeled down, and 
presented their supplications to God in 
his behalf. And while, in this humble 
posture, they were pleading the merits 
of Jesus, the poor miserable infidel actu- 
ally cursed God and died / 
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STANZAS 
ON THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS.* 


On this labour of love may a blessing at- 
tend; 

May the Shepherd of Israel his Salem be- 
friend, 

And hasten that period by prophets fore- 
told 

When the stragglers of Judah shall rest in 
his fold. 


For surely the time is approaching, when 
He 

Will set, in his love, the law’s prisoners 
free ; 

And send them to feed in the ways ot his 
grace, 

And find them a pasture in every high 
place. 





* These Stanzas are selected from 
“Poems BY Bernard Barron,” who has 
been designated as “the Quaker Poet;” 
we presume, with a design to characterize 
his productions, as plain, formal, stiff; and 
at the same time, as free from all vagaries 
of fanty, and perfectly inoffensive. The 
best piece in the volume is the one now 
extracted; which contains many poetical 
descriptions derived from the»Bible, that 
inexhaustible source of sublimity. Several 
interesting predictions of the Old Testa- 


ment and some striking passages from the | 


New are inwrought in these lines, with 
happy effect. To the defence of “Drab 
Bonnets” we give the second place of 
honour among the erghty sonnets of this 
book, and to his “ Meditations in Great 
Bealings’ Church Yard,” the third. The 
whole volume seems to us little more than 
kind prose addresses to “ Hannah, Pheebe, 
Lydia, Joanna,” and “Sarah Candler ;” 
and speeches about going to and from the 
sea-side, the moon, winter, sleep, and other 
similar subjects. It deserves a great deal 
of negative, and very little of positive, 
praise. It contains nothing to vitiate a cor- 
rect taste, nothing to corrupt the minds of 
its readers, nothing to render virtue odious 
and vice agreeable. Every line of it means 
something, (which can be said of few mo- 
dern poems) but something very com- 
mon, of little interest. It will be likely to 
do no harm, and may possibly be the means 
of some good, to those who will read it, 
from curiosity, or some other regard to a 
hook of drab poetry. Had it been written 
on this side the Atlantic, no bookseller in 
England or America would have risked 
the expense of publishing it; and it pro- 
bably would have been read only in ma- 
nuscript, by the individuals personally ad- 
dressed: but, produced as the thing was, 
ina dearth of English poetry, it has ob- 
tained a second edition here, and may 
reach the third in its native land. 
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Behold, they shall come from afar at his 
word, 

Which alike in the north and the west shal] 
be heard ; 

His uplifted standard shall Sinim’s land see, 

And a light to the gentiles his people 
shall be. 


Awaken, O Zion! and put on thy strength, 

And array thee in’ beautiful garments at 
length; 

Shake thyself from the dust, with the might 
of the strong, *& 

And cast off the bands which have bound 
thee so long. 


The sons of the strangers thy walis shalj 
rebuild; 

Thy gates shall be open, thy courts shall 
be fill’d: 

God once smote thee in anger, but now 
thou shalt see 

That He, in his favour, hath mercy on thee, 


The Lord, in his glory, upon thee shall rise; 

The gentiles shall come to thy light with 
surprise ; 

And their kings shall rejoice thy bright 
rising to greet, 

When God shall make glorious the place 
of his feet. 


Then shall ye, poor wanderers! no longer 
roam wide, 

For a greater than Moses your footsteps 
shall guide ; 

Not unto the mount, where the trumpet 
once sounded, 

With blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest surrounded ; 


But unto Mount Sion, the city of God, 

The courts of whose temples by angels 
are trod; 

To the church of the first-born, recorded 
above, | 

And the spirits of just men, perfected by 
love. 


And to Him, whose new priesthood shall 
ever endure 

More pow’rful than Aaron’s, more holy, 
more pure ; 

Who needeth not daily oblations to make, 

Having offer’d up freely himself for your 
sake. 


If the judgments of God on your fathers 
went forth, 

Who were deaf unto him that spake only 
on earth; 

O refuse not the boon which would surely 
be given, | 
Nor turn ye from Him who now speaketh 

from heaven! 
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